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Buying yt 
NEW HOME? 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to make sure that 
the home you buy is one that has been properly 
built. You can’t afford to take chances because 
the purchase of a home is a very big and impor- 
tant investment. You want a home which has been 
built by experienced, thoroughly skilled craftsmen 
because only that kind of home is worth buying. 
That kind of home will give you satisfaction for 
a lifetime. Expert craftsmen are always union 
men—members of the recognized building trades 
unions. 

The only right home for you—the only right 
home for anybody—is the home that has been 
built 100% by skilled union men. Before you 
sign on the dotted line, be sure you have all the 
facts. An excellent idea is to check with your local 


Building and Construction Trades Council. 
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J ob Hazards 


New substances are frequently used in 
manufacturing before anyone knows 
whether they are harmful. Not even the 
manufacturer of the new substance always 
knows the effect of exposure day after 
day. 

The other day I visited the occupational 
health research laboratories of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. Investigations are 
carried on there concerning many poison- 
ous materials to which workers are ex- 
posed. 

One field that is getting a lot of attention 
is that related to atomic energy. Did you 
ever stop to think what uranium ores may 
do to those whe mine them? For several 
centuries in Europe, workers in mines 
where there is some radiation from this 
dust have had a rather high amount of 
lung cancer. The Public Health Service 
wants to know how long workers can be 
exposed to the dust without danger of lung 
cancer. 

Here in these laboratories investigators 
are giving a good deal of attention to the 
effect of different things on the skin. 
Waterless hand cleansers are being studied. 
This will provide some much-needed in- 
formation. 

Air pollution in many of our cities has 
reached such a stage that there is a pos- 
sibility of real harm if something is not 
done about it. Deaths have resulted from 
contaminated air. Until we know what is 
in the air that is harmful, proper protec- 
tion cannot be provided. Much work is 
being done on this subject. 

Other problems being studied, which 
are somewhat different but which have to 
do with jobs, are fatigue and effects of 
mechanical vibrations, as in air hammers 
and other pneumatic tools in the hands of 
workers. Another problem that is being 
investigated is the relationship of indus- 
trial noise to loss of hearing. This is a 
subject of which not enough is known. 


William A. Sawyer, M.D. 
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AN EDITORIAL 








by George Meany 


ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF LABOR UNITY 


WE ARE NOW drawing near a historic 


milestone in the annals of the American trade 
union movement. Within a few days a joint 


convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions will weld the two groups into a single, 
united national labor center representing more 
than 15,000,000 American workers at the out- 
set. 

The full significance of this great step for- 
ward can scarcely be foreseen at this time. It 
may take years before all the potential benefits 
of labor unity are completely realized. Never- 
theless, the workers of this country and the 
nation as a whole should derive immediate and 
substantial gains from the consolidation. Here 
are the major areas where progress can safely 
be predicted: 

(1) Organized labor at last will be able to 
present a united front. It will become a stronger 
and more effective instrumentality in every field 
The accent will be on constructive 


Em- 


ployers no longer will be able to play one union 


of action. 


unity, rather than destructive rivalry. 


off against another. As the spirit of unity takes 
hold, the entire fabric of the labor movement 
will be fortified and all its component parts 
will cooperate closely to bring about success of 
our objectives. 

(2) Provided that economic conditions do 
not deteriorate, labor unity is certain to pay 
off at the bargaining table in higher wages, 
better working conditions and improved welfare 
benefits. Such advances will, of course. be of 
direct help to union members. Unorganized 
workers also will share in the gains eventually. 
Business and the farmers likewise should bene- 
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York 


The 71st Regiment Armory in New 
City, where the merger convention will be held. 


fit through greater demand for their increased 
production. 

(3) There will undoubtedly be more effec. 
tive campaigns to organize the unorganized 
This effort is vital to the future prosperity of 
our nation. Low standards prevailing among 
unorganized workers act as a drag against the 
progress of the national economy. Organization 
of millions of new union members is bound to 
result in lifting their standards and purchasing 
power. The business community and the farm 
community, faced with the danger of surplu 
production, need this great new market. Onl 
in this way can new job opportunities be created 
to provide employment for our steadily ir 
creasing population. 

(4) It goes without saying that labor unity 
will provide a more effective instrument for 


political action. Our major objective is to ele f 
strong, liberal majorities to Congress. Thu} 
we can reverse the trend of recent years which 
has resulted in the enactment of such uniorf) 


busting legislation as the federal Taft-Hartle 
Act and the misnamed state “right to work 
laws. These laws are a continuing threat 
the very existence of unions. 
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(5) At the same time, we hope to obtain 
more effective support for legislative programs 
necessary for the constructive advancement of 
American life. Delay and neglect have aggra- 
vated the urgent need for modernizing the 
nation’s educational facilities, for vital flood 
control projects, for a broad highway construc- 
tion program, for low-cost housing and for slum 
cdearance. These goals can be advanced by 
more effective political action by a united labor 
movement, 

(6) We anticipate a wider role for labor in 
the field of community service. By uniting, 
labor can do a better job toward improving 
conditions in our cities and towns and make 
amore significant contribution to community 
welfare programs. 

(7) Above all, American labor is deter- 
mined to intensify its activities in defense of 
world peace and freedom. All our efforts to 
uild a more secure and richer life for the 
people of this country depend upon the avoid- 
ance of another world war and upon the preser- 
vation of the free way of life. It is therefore our 
purpose to make our full contribution to the 
national defense, to expose the hypocrisy of 
aggressive communism and to work tirelessly 
with the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions to prevent the spread of com- 
munism among workers anywhere in the free 
world. 

(8) We have found that the best answer 
to communism is to make democracy work here 
athome. Our entire program is geared to that 
objective. We are resolved that the blessings 
of the free way of life shall be accorded to all 
our people, regardless of race, religion or color. 
Equality of opportunity for all Americans must 
become a living fact. 

IT IS manifestly impossible in this brief space 
to de much more than sketch in broad outline 
the highlights of the far-flung program to which 
the united labor movement has dedicated itself. 

Our success is dependent to a large degree 
upon the spirit and determination of those 
entrusted with leadership of the millions of 
workers in our movement. Unity cannot magi- 
tally be attained overnight at the top. It must 


jhe firmly cemented into place at the very 
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Labor history has often been made in 
the nation’s largest city. In 1882 
New York saw first Labor Day parade. 


foundations of our movement at the local and 
state level. Because of the overwhelmingly 
favorable response of union members every- 
where in the nation to the forthcoming merger, 
we are confident that unity can be made truly 
effective, that past rivalries will give way to 
the spirit of brotherhood. and that we can all 
march down the road together toward real 


achievement in the years to come. 








Progress was made in meetings of A. F. of L. 
and C.1.0. officers. All agreed that a lack 
of unity benefited no one but foes of labor. 
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This picture of George Meany and Walter 
Reuther was taken at the close of Unity 
Committee session in New York in October. 














THIS MONTH of December, in the 
year 1955, is destined to be historic. 
For this month will see the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations united 
under one banner. This event will 
bring joy to millions of men and 
women who work for wages through- 
out the land. The protracted divi- 
son in American labor’s ranks. which 
had hurt the economic well-being of 
those who toil and impaired the ef- 
fectiveness of the trade union move- 
ment, will be terminated by official 
onvention action in New York City. 
Three conventions will be held. 
On December 1, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will open its seventy- 
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fourth convention at the Hotel Statler 

in the nation’s largest city. On that 

same day, only a short distance away 

at Manhattan Center, the Congress of 
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Industrial Organizations will open its 
seventeenth constitutional convention. 
It is believed that the convention of 
the A. F. of L. and the convention of 
the C.I.0. will be in session for two 
days—December 1 and 2. 

On Monday, December 5, in the 
71st Regiment Armory, the third con- 
vention will get under way. On that 
day the merger convention of the 
united American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions will begin. This history-making 
parley will continue in session until 
it has completed all its business. This 
will probably take four or five days. 

Immediately following his election 
as president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, on Tuesday, November 
25. in the year 1952, George Meany 
declared: 

“We are ready, willing and anxious 


to talk to the C.I.0. about this very 
vital question of the unity of labor 
in the United States.” 

The response of the C.I.0. was in 
the same spirit. 

Subsequently, the A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0. unity committees met and held 
fruitful discussions. A no-raiding 
agreement was drafted in 1953 and 
signed in 1954. Early this year com- 
plete agreement was reached on the 
terms of a merger of the A. F. of L. 
and C.1.0. Then came the drafting 
of a proposed constitution for the 
new merged organization. 

Thus in three eventful years Amer- 
ican labor progressed step by step to- 
ward the great goal which millions of 
workers wanted but which many had 
once considered almost impossible— 
the establishment of a united trade 
union movement. 


Matters of personnel were settled at this meeting of the Joint Unity Comittee. 

















The Executive Council Meet ' 


Secretary Schnitzler (left) and President 
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war, the statement said. 

The foreign ministers of the Big Four were 
urged to strive for an agreement providing 
for compliance with and enforcement of the 
principles of the United Nations Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
throughout the captive countries. The Coun. 
cil asked the Geneva conference to call upor 
the Kremlin to release from Soviet and satel. 
lite prisons and concentration camps all trad: 
unionists and other persons jailed or de. 
ported for activity in behalf of human and 
national freedom. 

The Council recommended repeal of the 
20 per cent tax levied on night clubs and 
cafes. Congressional committees consider. 
ing revision of the tax structure should espe. 
cially look into “excise taxes that have 
proved discriminatory or unjust,” the Cou. 
cil declared. 

The 20 per cent tax was termed “obviously 





a . . . . . 
discriminatory.” The Council emphasized 


Meany. the destruction of employment opportunities 
for catering workers, musicians and enter- 


Meetinc in New York City, the Executive Council tainers which has resulted from this tax. Enacted in 


of the American Federation of Labor gave its attention wartime as a temporary tax, the levy has been kept on 
to vital pre-convention items of business. The Council the books ever since. 

spent a large part of the session, which was held at the Objections were withdrawn to the absorption of the 
Hotel Commodore, on the preparation of the detailed Fur and Leather Workers by the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
report to be distributed to the delegates in attendance ters and Butcher Workmen. The Executive Council 


at this month’s A. F. of L. convention. 


found that the Meat Cutters have done a good job in 


Matters connected with the coming consolidation of eliminating Communist control from the Fur Workers. 


the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. were discussed 
by the Council, and at a meeting of the Unity 
Committee—also held at the Hotel Com- 





modore—C.1.0. and A. F. of L. representa- 
tives virtually completed the mechanics of 
the consolidation. 

The Executive Council assailed mere talk 
about “peaceful co-existence.” Such talk, 
the A. F. of L.’s leaders said, is meaningless 
and dangerously misleading. 

“The debris of broken } \clges has become 
the gravest source of world tension,” the 
Council asserted in a statement. “This debris 
must be removed before the foundations for 
a just and lasting peace can be built.” 

The Council stressed that efforts to reduce 
tension without removing the causes that 
produce tension are bound to fail. 

“The arbitrary division of Europe ‘has 


brought millions of people on both sides of 
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Vice-President Dubinsky (left) and Vice-President MacGowan. 
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ON THIS MATTER OF STRIKES ... 





FAIR PLAY? 


by William F. Schnitzler 


HE TERM “strike” is the total knowl- 

edge thai millions of Americans, de- 

pendent upon the daily press for their 
information, ever acquire of the trade union 
movement. Let there be a labor dispute anywhere 
in the nation and every paper in the country will 
carry the news. A big strike is worth a headline, 
and a little one is always good for at least a filler. 
The newspapers of a city may headline a strike 
that takes place a thousand miles away, yet totally 
ignore the numerous peaceful collective bargain- 
ing settlements that take place within a radius of 
afew blocks of the mass of their readers. 


In the handling of strike news, one seldom 





finds in the newspapers an even-handed treat- 
;ment of the merits and demerits of the issues in 
dispute. The tendency is to describe these inci- 
dents as another case of “labor trouble”——never 


“management irouble.” Yet we working people 













know from our own bitter experience how often 
it happens that strikes are wilfully provoked by 
employers. Sometimes this is done as a tactical 
device to achieve some objective outside the realm 
of labor-management matters, while casting the 
union in the role of public scapegoat. 

I do not mean that labor is always right or 
should not be subject to criticism. I do mean that 


slabor is not so often wrong as the general public 
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Could We Have a Little 





MR. SCHNITZLER 


is led to believe by reading the nation’s press, and 
that the merits of labor’s position should receive 
a wider acknowledgment than is usually the case. 

It would be a fine thing for the nation if the 
public had a better chance to become acquainted 
with the brighter side of this picture. 

The newspapers now keep a box-score or run- 
ning account of ball games, stock market aver- 
Could 


they not just as easily keep a kind of box-score 


ages, traffic fatalities and the weather. 


on developments in labor-management relations 
that would reflect the facts more accurately on 
their pages than is now the case? 

Could they not each day or week, for example, 
publish a simple statement of the fact that during 
a given period throughout the nation, say, 300 
collective bargaining agreements were signed, of 
which 299 were negotiated peacefully and only 
one involved a strike, or that 400 were signed, of 


which none involved a strike? 
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By GEORGE T. BROWN week 
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worke 

Employers who, because of greed, are opposed } 43; 

to organized labor are alway quick to repeat we 

the ancient fairy tale that dues-paying is enly sloye 

for union members—that the non-union worker vil 

‘saves money’ by staying out of the union. - 

But the non-unionist does pay dues— lnc 

very heavy dues. He pays those dues to his — 

employer—every day, every week, every month. [jayor 

Simple arithmetic shows that the non-union of di 

worker who receives 20 cents an hour less than fiance 

the prevailing union wage for the same job Wh 

is paying dues to his employer amounting to Frage 

at least $32 per month. So the non-unionist Leslie 

isn’t saving any money; actually, he is losing trade 

money all the time by being a non-member. becom 

Isn’t it high time that intelligent believ 

Americans stopped repeating this silly fairy tale [ues j 

that non-union workers don’t pay any dues? Fiown 

MR. BROWN —_ 

The 

F ALL THE MYTHS which have widespread put aside our emotions and our biases and face Bworke 
acceptance today, none has a stronger hold the facts. What facts? Whose facts? the co 

on the imagination of the general public than Recently the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the be to | 

the belief that non-union workers do not pay U.S. Department of Labor published the results ment | 
dues. As a matter of fact, it is a practical im- of its comparative studies of union and non-union § The 
possibility to discuss trade unionism at almost wages since 1950. The studies were made in Bunions 
any level of society without reaching the point some eleven manufacturing industries in which union 
where this myth is cited as a “good reason” for there were both unionized and non-unionized Bharga 
not joining a labor union. More than that, anti- plants; fully organized industries were exclude! Femplo 
union employers not only believe this “fact” but along with industries which were fully unorgat area f 
they never miss an opportunity to remind their ized. All told, some 306 occupations in thes Bat the 
employes of their “freedom” from dues-paying. eleven industries were examined and comparative Bunion 
Popular myths die a slow death, but die they data on a nationwide basis were obtained. sive e 
will if reason and truth are allowed to prevail. These government-directed studies demot Hear o 
Do you believe that only trade union members strated that average union wage rates are highet Bauency 
pay dues but non-members do not? Well, let’s than average non-union wage rates and that the Bnon-ur 
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differential varied considerably from job to job 
and from industry to industry. On a nationwide 
basis, the most common union differential is from 


10 cents to 20 cents AND MORE per hour. 


With these facts concerning wage differentials 


in mind—as established by actual surveys con- 
jucted by the U.S. Department of Labor—let us 
return to our very popular myth that “non-union 
employes do not pay dues.” 

Concretely, the non-union workers in those oc- 
cupations which paid 20 cents per hour less than 
the union wage for the same job received $8 per 
week or roughly $32 per month Jess than the union 
worker. In other words, while the non-union 
yorker did not pay union dues each month, he 
certainly paid $32 per month dues for not being a 
rade union member. In effect, he paid his em- 
ployer—by a check-off—$32 per month for the 
privilege of staying out of the trade union of his 
trade or occupation. 

Incidentally, there were wage rate differentials 





amounting to 42 cents and 55 cents per hour in 
favor of union workers. You figure out the amount 
of dues the non-union workers paid in those in- 
stances. 

When these U.S. government facts concerning 
wage differentials or non-union dues are placed 
eside the $2.50 to $5 per month dues paid by 
rade unionists, the high cost of non-union dues 


becomes self-evident. 


The non-union worker who 
lelieves he is “saving money” by not paying union 
dues is certainly deluding himself. He should sit 
down and figure for himself the dues he must pay 
his employer for keeping the wage rates low. 
There is still another fact which the non-union 
worker should bear in mind. No matter how high 
ihe cost of not belonging to the trade union may 
ve to him, he should thank the trade union move- 
ment for keeping those non-union dues so “low.” 
The fact has long been established that trade 
unions induce non-union employers as well as 
union employers to raise wages. When collective 
bargaining leads to wage increases, non-union 
employers in the same industry or in the same 
area follow suit—not to the same amount and not 
at the same time, to be sure. Instead, the non- 
union employers follow the lead of more progres- 
sive employers as a matter of compulsion and 
‘ear of losing their better employes. As a conse- 
uence, the wage differentials between union and 
*n-union plants are less than they would be if 


| 
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trade unions did not demonstrate wage leadership, 
and non-union dues are kept smaller as a result. 

Indeed, there are relatively few employers who 
misunderstand or dislike trade unions to the point 
where they bear the entire cost of anti-union 
insurance and permit their employes to work with- 
out paying any non-union dues at all. Concretely, 
the U.S. Department of Labor study mentioned 
previously indicates that in 10 per cent of the oc- 
cupations examined the average wage was higher 
in the non-union plants. These employes are not 
mere “free riders”; they are “paid passengers.” 
Their indebtedness to the trade union movement 
is therefore measurably greater than their fellow 
non-union dues-payers . 

While there is unfortunately no identical gov- 
ernment study of union and non-union differentials 
in fringe benefits, it is nevertheless possible to 
make the generalization that union members enjoy 
fringe benefits superior to those of non-union work- 
ers. Without benefit of the precise measurements 
resulting from a federal government survey, the 
conclusion is evident that non-union workers also 
pay dues to their employers in the forms of fewer 
paid holidays, lower overtime rates, shorter vaca- 
tions, limited health and welfare plans, smaller 
night-shift differentials and other well-established 
benefits. Here again non-union workers must wait 
—hat in hand—until trade unionists obtain im- 
provements through collective bargaining which 
will induce the employers of non-union workers 
to provide them with a reasonable facsimile of 
union fringe benefits. 

Without in any way reflecting upon the excellent 
contribution made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the U.S. Department of Labor in its studies 
of union and non-union wage differences, no one 
can overlook the more basic “dues” which non- 
union workers must pay—specifically, what they 
pay in terms of human dignity. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to communicate 
to the public in general and to non-union wage- 
earners in particular the meaning of working in 
shops where human rights are protected and as- 
Self-respect is 
not measured by money differentials or differences 
in working conditions. 

Yet it is this aspect of labor-management rela- 


sured by a militant trade union. 


tions which non-union workers will never realize, 
no matter how high the cost of non-union dues may 


go. 


The L.L.PE. Story 
1947-1955 


Director, Labor's League for Political Education 


ASSAGE of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in 1947, which came on top of 
other anti-labor, anti-people leg- 

islation, made it plain to the working 
men and of America that 
they must organize politically. 

As stated by A. F. of L. President 

George Meany last March in his ad- 
dress to the C.1.0. Automobile Work- 


ers, we didn’t choose this political 


women 


battleground. 

“If they can pass laws that can 
hamstring, weaken and destroy the 
trade union then our 
place to defend ourselves is the same 
halls where they passed those laws,” 
said President Meany. 

So in October of 1947 delegates to 
the sixty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in San Francisco voted unanimously 
to establish a political arm, Labor’s 
League for Political Education. 

The preamble of the constitution 
of Labor’s League for Political Ed- 
ucation says: 

“The need for greater protection 
of workers, organized and unorgan- 
ized, against legislation inimical to 
their interests and well-being has been 
brought into bold relief by enact- 
ment of the infamous Taft-Hartley 
Act and numerous state anti-labor 
statutes. 

“Such attacks can successfully be 
defeated only by means of unified, in- 
telligent, effective and coordinated 
action on the part of workers 
through an organization established 
for such purposes. 

“Congress has failed to enact 
much-needed legislation looking to- 
ward the advancement and improve- 
ment of the condition of the work- 
ing man and his family, such as leg- 
islation respecting housing, social se- 
curity and the health and welfare of 
the worker. 

“This failure also indicates the 
need of progressive, unified and ef- 
fective action by the workers. 


movement. 
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“There is hereby created and es- 
tablished Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education to protect the interests 
of labor and promote and maintain 
the public welfare by education and 
all other democratic and lawful ac- 
tion.” 

The constitution of L.L.P.E. pro- 
vides that it shall cooperate with or- 
ganizations representing farmers, 
veterans, workers and other citizen 
groups whose aims and objects are 
compatible and in harmony with 
those of Labor’s League. 

The organizational structure of the 
League was formed on December 5, 
1947, at a conference in Washington 
of national and international unions. 
A National Committee, composed of 
members of the Executive Council 
and the presidents of all the national 
and international unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., was established 
as the parent governing body. There 
also was set up an Administrative 
Committee, consisting of Executive 
Council members and from fifteen to 
twenty other representatives of na- 
tional and international unions. At 
the present time there are thirty-six 








members of the Administrative Com. 
mittee. 

An Executive Committee. to carry 
on the work of Labor’s League be. 
tween meetings of the Administrative 
Committee, was also provided for. 
The Executive Committee consists of 
the chairman and secretary-treasure! 
of L.L.P.E. and _ three 


members appointed by the Adminis. 





additional 



































trative Committee. tives 
Those now serving on the Execu-§ FS 
tive Committee are Chairman Meany.§ 
Secretary-Treasurer William Fj" 
Schnitzler, President Harry Bates of Lag? 
the Bricklayers, President Willian Wide! 
Birthright of the Barbers and Pres. which 
ident Richard Walsh of the Stage 000. 
employes. =o 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- rial 
cation opened its headquarters The F 
1525 H Street, Washington, D. C., on W951, 
March 8, 1948. Joseph D. Keenan, § '° te 
who is now the secretary of the Inter Po”? 
national Brotherhood of Electricalf De 
Workers and a member of the Execu-ff nd e 
tive Council of the A. F. of L., was ap- Labor 
pointed national director. worki 
Under the national director were outbre 
four departments—finance, _ public | the 
relations, organization, and political the 19 
direction. Nev 
During 1948, L.L.P.E. brought to ff candic 
many millions of A. F. of L. members. that 
their families and their friends «ff their 
greater realization of the important § (uenc 
part that each individual should take ended 
in the responsibilities of democrati than 
government at the local, state and That | 
national levels. Its educational can: ‘he tin 
paign of pointing up the issues ani short, 
of publicizing the voting record an been 
position of every member of Congres  @nti-! 
resulted in a resounding success # J Private 
the polls that November. rung ¢ 
Where there had been only eighty: minds, 
three pro-labor Representatives 2% ff "ext el 
only twenty-five pro-labor Senators it Whe 
the Eightieth Congress, trade unio™ §§ slecte 
ists and others went to the polls an & treasu; 
elected 209 pro-labor Represents and Cc 
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Com. 
carry 
e be. 
rative wt 
| ” Joseph Keenan was L.L.P.E.’s chief 
sts of in its first years. He wes a hard 
aSUTel driver, and in 1948 labor elected 
tional many friends to Senate and House 
minis- 
tives and forty-four pro-labor Sen- 
2xecy. ators to the Eighty-first Congress. 
feany. In 1949 the League began publica- 
im F.gtion of a weekly newspaper, The 
tes of League Reporter, which was quoted 
“lliam Widely throughout the country and 
Pres. § Which reached a circulation of 100,- 
Stave § 000. Special editions were printed 
~ in several cases in behalf of Senato- 
| Edu. tial and Congressional candidates. 
ars alg lhe paper was merged in December, 
C... on 1951. with the A. F. of L. News Serv- 
eenan.@ ce to become the AFL News-Re- 
Inter. & Porter. 
ctricalQ Despite intensified fund-raising 
Execu:@ and educational work on the part of 
vas ap-§ Labor’s League and other groups 
working in the public interest, the 
- were Outbreak of the Korean war resulted 
public the defeat of many fine liberals in 
olitical & ‘he 1950 elections. 
Nevertheless, many reactionary 
ght ti candidates who won election 
mbers. ff hat year got the fright of 
nds aff their lives. As a conse- 
vortant J quence, they frequently 
\d take ‘ended to be more liberal 
ocratic Bhan they otherwise would. 
e and lhat pattern is followed all 
| cam: ff the time, we have found. In 
es ani | short, where labor has not 
rd and een successful in retiring 
ngres & @0ti-labor office-holders to 
pess al Private life, it generally has 
tung a warning bell in their 
eight: Binds. There’s always the 
es ald Next election to think about. 
tors it > When Brother Keenan was 
unio® § selected to become secretary- 
Ils an’ teasurer of the Building 
esents: § and Construction Trades De- 
onist B DECEMBER, 1955 





Pennsylvanian Jim McDevitt (left) was named 


partment of the A. F. of L. in 
September, 1951, I was priv- 
ileged to be chosen by the 
L.L.P.E. Administrative Com- 
mittee as the new national 
director. I previously had served 
for sixteen years as president of 
the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The 1952 election story is 
well known. General Eisenhow- 
er’s popularity carried him to 
victory in the Presidential race. 
But here is something that many 
Americans are not aware of: 

Immediately after the elec- 
tion, Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education made an intensive 
survey of precincts and wards 
where working people voted. In 
city after city — Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Minneapolis, 
Chattanooga, St. Louis, Denver, Bos- 
ton—we discovered that trade union- 
ists supported candidates endorsed by 
labor right down the line, from the 
White House to the City Hall. 

My own home town of Philadelphia 
is a case in point. There Adlai 
Stevenson, the Presidential candidate 
who had been endorsed by the A. F. 
of L., carried the city by 160,000 votes 
despite the fact that General Eisen- 
hower carried the state of Pennsyl- 
vania by 270,000. The reason: 
Philadelphia’s L.L.P.E. did one of the 
most intensive political education jobs 
in the country. 

The following year, 1953, the 
League for the first time conducted 
a voluntary fund-raising drive in a 
non-election year. This is necessary 


chiefly because there must be a “back- 
log” of money at the start of an elec- 





a 


L.L.P.E. director in 1951. He’s been doing 
an excellent job. Here he is seen having a 
talk with Thomas A. Murray, veteran leader 
of the New York State Federation of Labor. 


tion year with which to help elect 
candidates in Southern states who 
have a liberal point of view. 

The big elections in the South are 
not the general elections in Novem- 
ber; in the South the big elections are 
the Democratic Party primaries, 
which are held in the spring. Pri- 
mary winners are assured of election 
in almost every district in Dixie. 
Thus the candidates in the South be- 
gin active campaigning soon after 
the new year begins. 


HE accomplishments of an off- 
‘Tae fund-raising drive showed up 
crystal-clear in the 1954 election re- 
sults. Fortified with a moderate re- 
serve of funds raised in the first non- 
election year contribution campaign 
of 1953, Labor’s League and its state 
and local units in the South were able 
to furnish stout assistance to pro- 
gressive Senatorial and Congressional 
candidates. 

John Sparkman of Alabama, Kerr 
Scott of North Carolina and Robert 
Kerr of Oklahoma came through their 
tough Senatorial primary battles with 
flying colors and strong labor sup- 
port. On the other hand, the vio- 
lenily anti-labor Representative Win- 
gate Lucas of Texas was defeated. 

In the 1954 elections L.L.P.E. and 
other liberal organizations succeeded 
in electing such pro-labor Senators 
as Patrick McNamara of Michigan, 
Paul Douglas of Illinois, Richard 
Neuberger of Oregon, Hubert Hum- 


phrey of Minnesota and Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, among 
others. 


Among the bitter reactionaries who 
went down to defeat—despite active 
campaigning on their behalf by 
President Eisenhower and 
Vice-President Nixon—were 
Homer Ferguson of Michi- 
gan, Guy Cordon of Oregon, 
Joseph Meek of Illinois and 
Wesley D’Ewart of Montana. 

In all, we registered a net 
gain of four friendly Sen- 
ators. 

In the House we increased 
by twenty-thiee the number 
of members who can be 
counted on as favorable to 
us on labor legislation. Pro- 
labor Congressmen who won 
with our help were too num- 
erous to mention their names 
here. Suffice it to say that 
in industrial areas, in nearly 


1] 


every case where candidaies were en- 
dorsed by units of the League, they 
were elected. 

A large measure of our success in 
1954 must be credited to the fact 
that we set up area directors in the 
East, South, Midwest and Far West 
who constantly traveled around or- 
ganizing local L.L.P.E. units, carried 
on our voluntary fund-raising cam- 
paign and took our message straight 
to the working man and woman in 
the union halls. 

Another large share of credit 
should go to the women who. work- 
ing with the director of our women’s 
division, also established in 1954, did 
everything from registering voters 
and raising funds for L.L.P.E. to 
driving voters to the polls and baby- 
sitting on Election Day. 

The area directors and the women’s 
division have been me active than 
ever this year. when we again have 
conducted an off-year drive for con- 
tributions. 


HE job of L.L.P.E. has been edu- 
y sation A. F. of L. members. The 
task is, of course, a slow one—as is 
all educational work. But are 
succeeding. This is proved, | believe, 
by the response to our fund-raising 
drive and the interest shown in our 
informational and research material. 





we 


Thus we have collected consider- 
ably more money this year than in 
1953—the other non-election year in 
which we held a fund-raising drive. 
And requests for reprints of our 
pamphlets, leaflets, posters, monthly 
reports and political memoes have 
reached a new high in 1955. 


Labor’s League for Political Edu- 


cation is trying to do exactly what 
its name implies. It is trying to 
educate the people of the United 
States about public affairs. It wants 
to make the people aware of the is- 
sues which affect them both as indi- 
viduals who have their own interests 
and as citizens with the 
welfare of their neighborhoods, their 


con erned 


towns and cities, their states and their 
country. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation wants the people to understand 
what the real issues are that their 
city councils, their state legislatures 
and their Congress are considering. 
L.L.P.E. wants every man and woman 
to know what the -Taft-Hartley Act 
does to them. It wants them to know 
who is in favor and who is against 
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the act. Likewise, the League 
wants the people to under- 
stand what the Administra- 
tion’s farm plan is all about. 
It wants them to know which 
Congressmen are for it and 


which are against it, And 
thus on down the line— 


housing, wages and hours, 
social security, health, educa- 
tion, water power, irriga- 
tion, public work, taxes and 
economic policy, veteran’s 
affairs, foreign relations. 
On the state level L.L.P.E. 
attempts to explain why Utah 
lawmakers slapped labor and 
outlawed the closed shop; 
or how California legislators 
voted on a “hot cargo” bill; 
or what pressure groups tried to kill 
an increase in old-age assistance that 
the Texas legislature considered. 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation is certain that if the people 
understand the issues, know how their 
representatives in the state legis- 
tures and Congress voted and why, 
then the people will make their wishes 
and ideas known tc their representa- 
tives—to the benefit of themselves, 
their states and their country. 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation that a citizen can 
scream his head off, or slap backs 
until his hand is blue, and not do 
any good unless he votes. 
Getting out the vote is a primary 
aim of the League. L.L.P.E. helps to 





knows 


League knows importance of 


women in elections. Doris 
Cates is directing women’s 
activities down Texas way. 


From Oklahoma came Margaret Thornburgh 
to head the womer’s division of L.L.P.E. 
Buttonholed gentleman is Joseph McCurdy, 
president of the United Garment Workers, 








inform the people what the registra- 
tion and voting laws are. How long 
must a resident of, say, Indiana live 
in his state before he can vote? What 
are the registration dates for taking 
part in a primary election in Georgia? 
How much poll tax must a person pay 
in Virginia—and what is the dead- 
line for paying it—to qualify as a 
voter? 

These are the questions which the 
average person wants answered. 
L.L.P.E. helps to supply the answers 
because it knows elections are won, 
or lost, in the towns and precincts. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, then, tries to educate men and 
women on matters of government at 
every level—and then get them to 
vote. 





The League is strictly non-partisan. 
It is not for or against anybody be- 
cause he is a Democrat or a Republi. 
can. It does not favor or oppose leg- 
islation simply because it is in the 
Democratic or Republican platform. 

What L.L.P.E. does stand for is 
liberalism. 

It believes that what is best for 
the greatest number of the people of 
the United States is best for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

It believes that government can't 
stand still. It must go forward. And 
“forward,” to L.L.P.E. means better 
health, better housing, better working 
conditions, better education, more s¢ 
curity for the workers, the aged and 
the unemployed, stable prices for the 
farmer, fair profits for the business 
man. 

It means all those things that will 
make America a better place in which 
to live, to work, to rear children. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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By JAMES C. PETRILLO 


President, American Federation of Musicians 


store some 50,000 jobs to deserv- 

ing musicians, through the repeal 
of the 20 per cent federal amusement 
lax, is now being waged on a nation- 
wide front by the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

Equal only in importance to our 
twenty-year fight to survive the grow- 
ing threat of canned music, the cur- 
rent campaign aims at reviving an 
mportant segment of the entertain- 
ment business which represented 
about half of the total employment 
potential for musicians before it was 
all but wiped out by a wholly uneco- 
nomic federal tax policy. Next to 
unbridled machine-made music, the 
federal 20 per cent amusement tax is 
the gravest threat to musicians’ live- 
lihood and to the future of music 
itself. 

This so-called “cabaret tax” is not 
It was first voted as an 
“emergency” check on spending right 
ifter World War I. It remains today, 
but not at the 3 to 5 per cent level 
f the period between the two great 
wars, nor at the 10 per cent level to 
which other emergency war taxes 
were reduced in April, 1954. The 
abaret tax remains at the business- 
ind job-killing rate of 20 per cent 
ixed during World War I1I—the most 
liscriminatory of all the excises. 

This tax is commonly described as 
a“luxury tax.” Actually, it does not 
apply on the champagne you drink 
or the expensive food you eat, pro- 
vided the place you patronize fur- 
nishes no entertainment for your 
pleasure and no music for dancing. 
this so-called “luxury tax” invites 
you to eat and drink all you want— 
but don’t be merry or your fund will 
‘ost you 20 per cent on top of your 
dinner check. 


A: INTENSIVE campaign to re- 


a new tax. 


DECEMBER, 1955 


As I told our delegates to our an- 
nual convention in Cleveland last 
June, I want to see the return of the 
day when the average Joe can take 
his wife out for supper and a dance 
date. This 20 per cent amusement 
tax ended all that—and it eliminated 
50,000 musicians’ jobs. 

The rich guy can go out, wash 
caviar down with the finest cham- 
pagne and dance all he wants at a 
private club and he pays no tax. The 
average Joe, who can’t afford a coun- 
try club, is the one who gets stuck. 
He and the musicians are the real 
fall guys of this misguided federal 
tax policy. 

Our union has long called this levy 
a tax of no return. Everyone wants 
to balance the national budget. Well, 
we intend to prove to the Treasury 
and to Congress that the $38,000,000 
this ruinous tax brought in during 
the last fiscal year is a small return 
indeed, compared with the increased 
individual and corporate tax income 
the Treasury would get if they’d let 
our people go back to work. For 
each musician who would get a job 
through repeal of the 20 per cent tax, 
there would be five more jobs for 
waiters, waitresses, kitchen workers 
and other service help. This means 
another 250,000 persons employed— 
all paying income taxes. 

The 20 per cent tax has never done 
anything but keep musicians out of 
jobs, make it impossible for small 
establishments to have entertainment 
and deprive the average Joe of a 
chance to enjoy himself. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians intends 
to present its case, backed up by ex- 
pert fact findings, to federal authori- 
ties next year. We will seek relief 
under the 1956 tax bill. 

We are conducting a grass-roots 





MR. PETRILLO 


educational campaign to convince the 
public as well as members of Con- 
gress that this discriminatory legisla- 
tion imposes a wartime levy which 
has long since become a tax of no 
return and a job hurdle in a pro- 
fession that has long suffered from 
critical unemployment. 


HILE our Tax Relief Committee 

has been busy directing the field 
work among members of Congress, 
the research company employed last 
April by our union has made a nation- 
wide study of the economic effects 
of the 20 per cent tax. It has com- 
pleted its fact-finding and in its own 
words has confirmed the following: 

(1) This tax is responsible for al- 
most as many job losses as was caused 
by canned music. 

(2) Some 50,000 job losses for 
musicians alone over the last ten years 
are chargeable directly or indirectly 
to the tax. The total job loss amounts 
to 250,000 when waiters, waitresses, 
cooks, kitchen and other service help 
are counted. 

(3) Our economists tell us they 
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will be able to prove to the Treasury 
and Congress that the $38,000,000 
which this tax returned in the last 
fiscal year would be exceeded by per- 
sonal and corporate tax accruals if 
the tax is repealed or substantially 
reduced. This tax is actually costing 
the Treasury revenue. 

(4) Ata time when generally high 
employment prevails, only 32.8 per 
cent of our members can gain their 
chief livelihood as instrumentalists. 

(5) The future of music in Amer- 
ica, as well as the livelihood of mu- 
sicians, is gravely threatened by this 
unjust tax policy. 

(6) The tax, first imposed shortly 
after the end of World War 1, con- 
tinues today as the highest “wartime 
emergency” tax of its kind—long 
after World War II has ended. In 
point of discrimination, it is un- 
matched by any levy on the tax rolls. 

We are especially interested in the 
complete findings of our Tax Relief 
Committee’s research program, for it 
will mark the first time that govern- 
ment, employer or union has ever 
conducted a scientific study on a na- 
tionwide basis to determine the im- 
pact of a particular tax on a particu- 
larg group—in this case musicians. 

Our Tax Relief Committee is fully 
aware of the task it faces. The Treas- 
ury indicated in October hearings that 
the present attitude of the Adminis- 
tration is to resist repeal or reduction 
of any excise taxes, including ours. 
The American Federation of Musici- 
ans recognizes the dangers inherent 
in a Presidential election year, when 
the tax-cutting insistence of Congress 
likely will be on vote-getting slashes 
on personal taxes to the exclusion of 
relief from particular nuisance taxes. 

Nevertheless, our membership feels 
that the time to get rid of this tax 
Our campaign is well under 


It is the will of our 252,512 


is now, 
way. 





LISTEN TO EDWARD MORGAN ON ABC 
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members in 700 locals that the de- 
mand should be made now and that 
it be continued until relief is ob- 
tained and the jobs of the musicians 
are restored. 

We have set up campaign offices in 
New York and Washington. Our Tax 
Relief Committee is conducting its 
own drive, but is cooperating insofar 
as possible with the several employer 
and employe groups which have an- 
nounced their intention of also oppos- 
ing the 20 per cent tax. In addition 
to the research findings on which we 
must base our plea to Washington of- 
ficialdom, we are conducting a nation- 
al educational campaign to inform 
the public and the members of Con- 
gress of the uneconomic and discrimi- 
natory effects of this tax. 

When Treasury officials commenced 
this fall to prepare their recommenda- 
tions for 1956 tax legislation, the Tax 
Relief Committee of the American 
Federation of Musicians was ready to 
support its relief plea with factual 
findings on the economic and unem- 
ployment effects of the tax. The com- 
mittee will make formal presentations 
of this documented proof before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committees. 

Although the advance documenta- 
tion and the presentation in Wash- 
ington of the Federation’s appeal for 
relief from the 20 per cent are essen- 
tial steps, our Tax Relief Committee 
is convinced that our campaign must 
be won at the “grass roots” level. In 
this effort we have enlisted every 
member of the American Federation 
of Musicians. Our Tax Relief Com- 
mittee has enrolled the 252,000 
members of the Federation as work- 
ing committeemen. Their influential 
friends and such others in the enter- 
tainment industry and among service 
employes as have a selfish stake or a 
friendly interest in curtailing this 
discriminatory tax have also been en- 
listed in this nationwide appeal. 

Local opinion-makers, such as office 
holders, civic leaders, newspaper edi- 
tors and broadcasters, club and tavern 
owners and managers and hotel own- 
ers, as well as those in the ranks of 
labor who appreciate our problem, 
have been informed. Their aid has 
been enlisted in the Musicians’ cam- 
paign to obtain relief for employers 
and employes alike. 

I am especially gratified that the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, in its New York 
City meeting only a few days ago, 


adopted a resolution strongly urging 
that the 20 per cent tax levied op 
cafes and night clubs be repealed. 


“This measure,” the Executive 
Council’s resolution stated, “was 
enacted in wartime as a temporary 
tax, but it has been kept on the books 
to the detriment of the entertainment 
industry and of workers employed by 
it.” The resolution concluded: “We 
are convinced that there is no justi. 
fication for maintaining a tax that js 
so obviously discriminatory, that dis. 
courages business in one particular 
field and that has such damaging ef. 
fect on employment of catering and 
entertainment workers.” 

With support like this, our 252.000 
members can look optimistically to. 
ward the prospect of repeal of a vici- 
ous tax. 


f HAVE outlined the economic side of 
the musician’s plight. But there 
is also the disastrous effect on our 
nation’s culture. With less than 80,000 
musicians out of a total of 252,000 
earning the bulk of their living out of 
music, there remains a very small 
training ground and even. less incen- 
tive for any part of the more than 
30,000,000 music students in our 
country to continue in such a profes. 
sion. The sad truth is that lack of 
employment opportunities is stifling 
one of our nation’s basic cultural arts. 

The musician holds the same rela- 
tion to the nation’s cultural health 
that the farmer occupies in regard 
to the nation’s economic health. When 
the farmer is depressed by economic 
changes, the nation, through the fed- 
eral government, gives him help. But 
in a period during which the musician 
has been hard-pressed by technolo- 
gical changes, his economic position 
has been further impaired by this 
ruinous 20 per cent tax. 

Our symphony orchestras have sur- 
vived, and even grown, despite a con- 
stant and harrowing shortage of 
funds. But they will not be able to 
survive a shortage of musicians pos 
the highest degree of skill 
And as the economic opportunity for 
musicians of all kinds dwindles, the 
present shortage of skills will grow. 

We are able to understand that a 
conomic depression on the farms 
will bring on an economic depressio 
for the nation. We should be equally 
able to understand, from the evidence 
present on all sides, that an econom 
depression among musicians will lead 
to a cultural depression for the natio?. 


sess gf 
sessing 
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ge Meany 


Won’t Go to Moscow 


vited American labor to send a 
trade union delegation to Madrid; 
the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. didn’t even 
answer the invitation. I somehow 
fail to recall a single liberal protest 
against this position. Not a single 
delegation from a free trade union 
organization has ever gone to Madrid. 
Yet today American labor is un- 
der attack by some liberal voices for 
refusing to send a delegation to Mos- 
cow. That the Daily Worker should 
attack the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. for 
cold-shouldering the invitation is un- 
derstandable. That Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana should attack 
the A. F. of L’s stand is also under- 
standable; he hates what free labor 
is trying to do for the Louisiana sugar 
workers. But why Morris Rubin and 
The Progressive should assail Ameri- 
can trade unions for this position I 
cannot understand. 

Rubin’s magazine singled out 
George Meany, A. F. of L. president, 
because of “the old hokum [he] used 
to confront a new challenge,” pre- 
sumably the Geneva spirit. To set 
the record straight, Meany isn’t the 
only free trade unionist not going to 
Moscow. 

The International Confederatior. of 
Free Trade Unions has just warned 
against such missions, pointing out 
that, regardless of Geneva, the un- 
yielding enemy of free labor is in- 
ternational communism. The Ger- 
man Federation of Labor issued a 
similar warning a few weeks ago. 
None of the major free trade union 
federations in Europe is urging its 
adherents to accept Moscow trips. 

LC.F.T.U. President Omer Becu 
said he would consider a visit if he 
could arrange a mass meeting of, say 
250,000 Russian workers and make 
an extended address, with his own 
interpreter, on the virtues of free 


[ie years ago Franco Spain in- 
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By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


Reprinted from The New Leader 





George Meany, as a free trade 
unionist, knows that it would 
be a blow to the hopes of men 
enslaved by the Kremlin if a 
leader of democratic workers 
were depicted shaking hands 
with Khrushchev or Bulganin. 


trade unionism and the evils of gov- 
ernment unions. 

What The Progressive fails to un- 
derstand is that it is not necessarily 
free labor’s assignment to champion a 
government's current foreign policy. 
If our government does business with 
Franco, it is free labor’s job to op- 
pose that policy as injurious to the 
cause of free labor. Would it not 
injure the cause of Spanish freedom 
if the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. were to 
send delegations to Spain as part of 
what The Progressive calls “people to 
people” exchanges? Would it not be 
a blow to the hopes of the enslaved 
ef Eastern Europe to see in their 
controlled press cordial handshakes 
between George Meany, Walter Reu- 
ther or David Dubinsky on one side 
and Khrushchev, Bulganin or Shver- 
nik on the other? 





Shaking hands and smiling may be 
fine for Bulganin and Eisenhower— 
that’s their business; it is not the 
business of A. F. of L., C.1.0. or 
I.C.F.T.U. leaders. 

One value of a free trade union 
movement lies in its freedom to dis- 
agree with governments on foreign 
policy and to act on that disagree- 
ment, whether it be over colonialism 
in North Africa or supporting mili- 
tary dictatorships in Latin America. 

Once a free .abor organization be- 
gins to think in State Department 
terms, it loses its reason for existence 
—its moral validity. A free labor 
delegation to Moscow isn’t the same 
thing as a chess team. 

Less than a decade ago there were 
believers who thought Moscow had 
“changed” and. therefore, it was time 
to organize a World Federation of 
Trade Unions, to include free as well 





Omer Becu, head of LC.F.T.U., 
is willing to consider a visit if 
he could have a mass meeting and 
make an extended speech there 
on the evil nature of govern- 
ment unions, like those in Russia. 
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as Communist labor organizations. 
In its initial stages the W.F.T.U. had 
the support of democratic govern- 
ments as part of the post-Yalta world. 
But the A. F. of L. stayed out and 
J. H. Oldenbroek, now general sec- 
retary of the I.C.F.T.U. and then 
head of the powerful International 
Transport Workers Federation, kept 
his organization out, too. In the 
same way, it is the I.C.F.T.U. posi- 
tion to help Yugoslavia but to keep 
Tito’s “labor unions” out of the 
1.C.F.T.U, 

This isn’t a matter of being purer 
than the pure. Free labor has loyal- 
ties that are not to be bargained away 
because there is a “new climate in 
world affairs.” Free Iabor’s job is 
to remember the enslaved workers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. To free trade 
unionists who remember vividly how 
the Kremlin succeeded in stealing the 
“united front” W.F.T.U., thereby es- 
tablishing still-existing bastions of 
labor power in France and _ Italy, 
suggestions from the sidelines to try 


What would Russian workers be likely to read in their 
government-run newspapers—truth or propaganda? 


the free world, it might make sense 
to send a delegation. 

“What greater service could Amer- 
ican labor perform,” asks The Pro- 
gressive, “in advancing freedom and 
free trade unionism than to compare 





But does The Progressive really be- 
lieve that comparing notes “publicly” 
is possible in a land whose govern. 
ment is still jamming radio broad. 
casts from the free world? 

Khrushchev isn’t inviting Meany 





to Moscow so he can convince Russian 
workers that Khrushchev is their en- 
emy. There’s another reason. 

Doesn’t The Progressive know what 
the reason is? 


notes, publicly, with regimented labor 
of Soviet Russia on wages, working 
conditions and welfare programs so 
that all the world could see the con- 
trast?” 









some new hidden-ball play have an 
unconvincing air. 

Certainly if there were the remotest 
possibility of free debate between 
workers behind the Iron Curtain and 


MARTIN P. DURKIN DIES 


Martin P. Durkin, president of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
and former U.S. Secretary of Labor, is dead. 
He was 61. 

Mr. Durkin was chosen by President Eisen- 
hower as his Secretary of Labor. While 
holding that office in 1953, Mr. Durkin spent 
months in a sincere effort to work out pro- 
posed changes in the Taft-Hartley Act de- 
signed to remove its inequities. When he 
was informed that the President had decided 
not to support him in trying to get these 
changes passed by Congress, Mr. Durkin had 
no choice but to resign from the Cabinet. 
He then returned to the presidency of the 
union, 

Born in Chicago, Martin Durkin went to 
work in 1911 as a steamfitter’s helper. In due 
course he became a journeyman. Active in 
his local union, he won election as an officer, 
and the local increased its membership great- 
ly under his leadership. After service as sec- 


retary-treasurer of the international union, : » Sieh anal eee 
he was elevated to the U.A.’s presidency. This picture was taken at the 1952 A. F. of L. convention. 
Mr. Durkin (left), who was later to become a Cabinet mem- 
ber himself, is here listening to the Iste Maurice Tobin, 
who was then Secretary of Labor under President Truman. 





Earlier he had been director of the Illinois 
Department of Labor for eight years. 
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DANIEL J. TOBIN TS DEAD 


Was A. F. of L. Council Member for Many Years 





NE of American labor’s truly 
great leaders, Daniel J. Tobin, 
is dead. The president emer- 

itus of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, who had headed that 
organization for forty-five years, 
passed away November 14 at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital in Indianapolis. 

For more than three decades he was 
an officer of the American Federation 
of Labor. He served as treasurer of 
the A. F. of L. for eleven years, re- 
signing in 1928. He was a vice-presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. since 1933. At 
the time of his death he was the 
A. F. of L.’s third vice-president. 

Dan Tobin was an outstanding 
champion of the American trade un- 
ion movement over a period of six 
decades. He took part in the great 
es that helped to build the 
movement from a few scattered local 
unions into a significant national in- 
stitution. He was a close associate 
of “sep Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and « 


the A 


struge 


Samuel Gompers, chieftain of 


erican Federation of Labor 
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DANIEL J. TOBIN 


from its early days to 1924. Brother 
Tobin was highly esteemed as a stal- 
wart of American trade unionism who 
had been effective in the old, simpler 
days and was equally effective under 
the complexities of modern times. 

Born in County Clare, Ireland, he 
emigrated to Massachusetts at the age 
of 14. In Cambridge he worked as a 
conductor on horse-drawn streetcars, 
in a sheet metal factory and then as a 
teamster receiving the princely sum of 
$11 for a workweek of sixty to seventy 
hours. He joined the drivers’ union 
in 1896 and helped to organize the 
Teamsters in Boston. in 1904 he be- 
came business agent of Local 25. He 
was elected to the presidency. of the 
international union in 1907. He con- 
tinued in the presidency until he de- 
cided to retire in 1952. 

During the time that he was at the 
Teamsters’ helm the membership of 
the international increased from only 
28.000 to a mighty 1,250,000. When 
he stepped down from the presidency, 
he was elected president emeritus. 


As president of the Teamsters, he 
laid down the policy that no local 
union could remain in affiliation un- 
less it scrupulously observed its con- 
tracts with employers. At the same 
time, he insisted that employers also 
faithfully carry out the terms of their 
agreements with the union. Dan Tobin 
said that any employer who tried to 
wriggle out of a contract would find 
the Teamsters using every power at 
their disposal to compel him to live 
up to the terms of the document. 

“Whatever success this interna- 
tional union has had can be mainly 
attributed to this policy,” he said. 

Brother Tobin went abroad for the 
labor movement on many important 
assignments. He was a delegate to 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions in 1918. 
A. F. of L.’s fraternal delegate to the 
British Trades Union Congress in 
1911, 1938 and 1942. 

Funeral services were scheduled for 
Indianapolis. 
his old home town, Cambridge. 


He served as the 


Interment was to be in 
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The Skilled Workers 
Where Will America Get Them? 


President, 


ITH the 
mand for skilled workers 
and further 
tion of industry processes, it is ob- 
vious that a full examination of ap- 
national 


increasing de- 


mech? niza- 


prenticeship programs by 
and international unions is necessary. 

Serving as a labor member of the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, the writer has been privileged 
to observe apprenticeship programs, 
the standards which have been estab- 
lished and other data which arouse 
increased concern over the proper 
training of skilled workers for our 
present and future needs. 

It has been estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship that there 
are about 5.000.000 skilled workers 
in our country who are presently 
employed in occupations which are 
considered as apprenticeable. Of this 
group, about 250,000 are lost each 
year due to death, retirement. dis- 
ability and shifts out of the skilled 
category. 

Where do the needed replacements 
come from? 

Preliminary estimates made _ for 
the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship by the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship reveal that only a little more 
than 10 per cent of these annual re- 
placements come from graduates of 
approved apprenticeship programs 
(26.724) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954. The number will in- 
crease slightly in 1955. 

Another 15.000 to 20.000 come 
from formerly registered apprentices 
who canceled out, but who subse- 
quently entered some skilled trade 
each year. 

Some 10.000 unregistered appren- 
tices probably reach journeyman level 
each vear. 

In addition. it is estimated that 
about 10,000 skilled workers still cur- 
rently enter the United States from 
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By JAMES A. BROWNLOW 





An estimated ad- 


abroad each year. 
ditional 20,000 are trained, in large 
part, in vocational schools. Some of 
this group require training on the 
job before they can qualify for jour- 
neymen’s rates. United States Office 
of Education studies show that voca- 
tional school graduates reported an 
average wage rate substantially below 
the minimum mechanics’ rate. 

All of these groups together ac- 
count for only about 35 per cent of 
the skilled journeymen replacements 
Where do the re- 
maining replacements come from? 
Presumably the remaining 65 per cent 
needed to fill the replacement ranks 
each year are those who “pick up” 


needed each year. 


a trade and get to the point where they 
receive journeyman rates. There is a 
real need for more information on 
this large group. 

At this point let us issue a word 
of warning to the trade unions of our 
country which are interested in the 
training of skilled mechanics who 
may become future members of those 
unions. 


Tomorrow: 


Metal Trades Department, A, F. of L. 


The goal of the union is an ever- 
increasing standard of living obtained 
by high wages, reasonable hours of 
work and good working conditions. 
Those who will retain and advance 
these standards, in the main, are those 
who are well trained in responsibility 
to their crafts and those who have 
made some sacrifices to become 
skilled mechanics. 
recognized responsibility by the 


There is also a 


trained apprentice to the public to be 
able to produce that work with which 
he is charged, and for which he is 
paid. 

The unions’ desire has always been 
to be able to supply the best of me- 
chanics when the need arises. Often- 
times the ill-trained or | partially 
trained, irresponsible mechanic does 
not recognize this obligation to his 
trade or to his union. 

Unions and management will have 
to make a study to learn where these 
workers get their skills and what pro- 
portion is coming in through appren- 
ticeship and what proportion is com- 
ing in through other means. 

These estimates point up the hard 
fact that, although we have made 
progress in our training programs, 
they still fall far short of replenishing 
even the normal annual losses. Re- 
member, too, that we have been re- 
ferring to replacements only. 

This would assume no growth in 
our skilled labor force while. as a 
matter of fact, our skilled labor force 
is growing at a faster rate than our 
population, and more rapidly than the 
growth of our total labor force. This 
serves to intensify the problem. 

We are consuming our skilled work 
force much faster than we are replen- 
ishing it with properly trained jour- 
neymen, and we are not supplying the 
additional skilled workers needed to 
meet the growth needs of our skilled 
work force. The solution of this prob- 
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lem should concern all Americans, for 
our national strength lies in our skills 
and training. 

We are living in a period of rapid 
change. The strength of a nation can 
no longer be measured by the size of 
its armed forces and the numbers of 
its warships and military planes. The 
ability of a nation to take quick and 
full advantage of technological prog- 
ress through an adequate number of 
highly trained specialists and fully 
trained skilled mechanics has become 
the deciding factor in measuring its 
power potential. Directly related to 
this is its ability adequately to train 
more 

Ou: triumph in World War II was 
due in 10 small measure to our highly 
traine’ work force. When we entered 
the wir we had little else than our 
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know-how—our skills in science. en- 
gineering and mechanics to couple 
with our devotion to the principles of 
human dignity and freedom which we 
hold so dear. 

The greatest single investment that 
we as a people have is in our skills 
and know-how. It is imperative that 
we guard this investment carefully. 

Not only is it essential that we pro- 
duce adequately trained. skilled re- 
placements for our work force in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet replacement 
needs, but we must also meet the 
growing need for additional skills 
which are required adequately to meet 
our nation’s industrial growth. 

The history of America is replete 
with revolutionary changes in its eco- 
nomic and industrial life. Many of 
these changes have been almost un- 
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These young men are learning their trades through 
apprenticeship. Mr. Brownlow says that unions and em- 
ployers should make a study to learn where workers got 
their skills, because not all of them are coming in through 
the apprenticeship system. 


noticeable at their inception, but then 
grew so as to alter previous methods 
and practices completely. 

Labor has felt the effects of each 
one of these changes—with the growth 
of new industries, the displacement of 
old, the need for new skills and train- 
ing. 

These are all a part of our forward 
march toward achieving a better life 
for all the people. 

The latest industrial giant which we 
have discovered has a potential for 
growth and development which stag- 
gers our imagination. This new rev- 
olutionary development is atomic en- 
ergy. 

While it is yet impossible to see the 
full impact and effect which this tre- 
mendous new source of energy will 
have not only upon our nation but on 
all mankind, we can see that, from its 
initial use as a war weapon, this fan- 
tastic power is now reaching out into 
all phases of our economic and indus- 
trial life. 

Nuclear research has been moving 
rapidly forward. 
our theoretical knowledge in this field 
and removing the present limitations 


We are increasing 


on the practical application of our 
nuclear knowledge. 

As we enter the dawning atomic 
era. we must recognize that research, 
engineering and craft skills are es- 
sential to our survival and progress. 
Deputy Director Louis H. Roddis, Jr., 
of the Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment of the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, recently reported 
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that in 1947 there were probably not 
over fifty persons working on the 
problems of atomic power in our en- 
tire country. In 1955 he indicated 
that there were probably somewhere 
in excess of 5.000 scientists and en- 
gineers working on atomic problems, 
about 400 having received formal 
training in the atomic energy field 
and over 4,000 having been brought 
into this field through the processes 
of retraining on the job. 

It is significant to note that scien- 
tists in atomic energy today total only 
a small fraction of one per cent of all 
the scientists in the country and even 
less than one per cent of the scientists 
working in research and development 
fields. The chemical industry has 
over ten times and the electrical in- 
dustry over twenty times as many 
scientists and engineers as are pres- 
ently working in the atomic field. 

If we are to maintain our initial 
leadership in the world of atomic de- 
velopment, we must take immediate 
action toward meeting our present 
shortages of research scientists and 
engineers and in increasing the num- 
ber of highly trained specialists and 
fully skilled mechanics who each year 
enter our work force. 

While all of us in the labor move- 
ment well realize that there is no 
short-cut to the development of true 
skills, many of our citizens are not 
aware of this basic fact. 

We still have far too many indus- 
trial establishments which do not rec- 
ognize that their consumption of our 
skilled manpower places upon them 
a vital national obligation to partici- 
pate actively in establishing genuine 
apprenticeship programs and _ thus 
help to insure a continued adequate 
supply of truly skilled workers. 

In addition to the industrial estab- 
lishment which does not carry on ade- 
quate training programs, we have 
the industry which very frequently 
pirates the trained mechanics from 
those companies which, at great ex- 
pense and effort, have entered into 
apprenticeship systems in cooperation 
with their employe unions. 

The day is long since past when 
management can close its eyes to its 
responsibilities to replace the skills 
which it consumes. yes. and its re- 
sponsibility to do more than that. to 
plan to play its part in meeting the 
constantly growing needs for truly 
skilled journeymen. 

It is heartening to note that recent 
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Bureau of Apprenticeship figures 
show an increase of more than 6.000 
apprentices registered on July 1 of 
this year over the total registered or 
July 1, 1954. Registrations on July 
1 of this year stood at 162,690. We 
are advised that this increase is 
mainly due to more registrations as 
completions and quits have been 
about normal. 

The active participation of both 
labor and management is vitally im- 
portant to truly successful appren- 
ticeship programs. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship col- 
lected statistical evidence on separa- 
tions and completions of apprentice- 
ship over a four-year period. The 
figures show that where labor and 
management had jointly established 
apprenticeship systems, the percent- 
age of completions of the apprentices 
was significantly higher than it was 
in the unilateral or non-joint systems. 
(Fifty-six per cent completed in the 
joint systems and only 40 per cent 
in the non-joint.) 

We must never lose sight of the 
fact that apprenticeship is a labor- 
management program. The federal 
law on this subject is Public Law 308 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress. The 
act was aproved on August 16, 1937. 

This law authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of Labor to “formulate and 
promote the furtherance of labor 
standards necessary to safeguard the 
welfare of apprentices, to extend the 
application of such standards by en- 
couraging the inclusion thereof in 
contracts of apprenticeship, to bring 
together employers and labor for the 
formulation of programs of appren- 
ticeship, to cooperate with state agen- 
cies engaged in the formulation and 
promotion of standards of appren- 
ticeship * * *” 

The Federal Committee, at its meet- 
ing in April, and after consultation 
with the Conference of State Appren- 
ticeship Agencies, approved a listing 
of the Fundamentals of Apprentice- 
ship. This provides that an effective 
apprenticeship program, as recom- 
mended by the Federal Committee 
and the cooperating state apprentice- 
ship agencies, should contain provi- 
sions for each of the following eight 
fundamentals: 

(1) The starting age of an appren- 
tice to be not less than 16. 

(2) A schedule of work processes 
in which an apprentice is to be given 
training and experience on the job. 

(3) Organized instruction designed 





to provide the apprentice with knowl- 
edge in technical subjects related to 
his trade. (A minimum of 144 hours 
per vear of such instruction is nor. 
mally considered necessary.) 

(4) A progressively increasing 
schedule of wages. 

(5) Proper supervision of on-the- 
job training with adequate facilities 
to train apprentices. 

(6) Periodic evaluation of the ap- 
prentice’s progress, both in job 
performance and related instruction, 
and the maintenance of appropriate 
records, 

(7) Employe -employer coopera- 
tion. 

(8) Recognition for successful 
completions. 

The question is often asked, “How 
does vocational education fit into 
apprenticeship programs?” 

It should first be recognized that 
basically there is no conflict between 
the recognized responsibilities of trade 
and industrial education and appren- 
tice training services, insofar as they 
relate to the training of apprentices. 

The responsibility for development 
of sound, workable apprenticeship 
programs is squarely that of labor 
and management. Vocational edu- 
cation institutions in the community 
may be consulted with and utilized 
in making certain that the apprentice 
will receive the related technical and 
supplemental off-the-job instruction 
which is needed to develop fully his 
skills, ability and knowledge of his 
craft. 

It has long been the stated policy 
of the American Federation of Labor 
that vocational education should be 
controlled and directed by the public, 
not by private institutions or corpo- 
rations. 

Apprenticeship training programs, 
on the other hand, should be jointly 
developed and administered by man- 
agement and labor, with the govern- 
ment formulating and _ promoting 
standards and assisting in bringing 
together labor and management to 
formulate their apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

We must take positive steps to tap 
and develop all our reserves of native 
intelligence and know-how in order 
to hold our leadership in the dawning 
atomic age. 

The challenge is ours. Let us work 
together — management, labor. gov- 
ernment and _ educators — coopera- 
tively and voluntarily to meet this 
challenge. 
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Dave Beck, president of the Teamsters, was chairman at impressive ceremonies. 





ac 


Shown behin 





d him is a small part of the new building. 


He termed the structure ‘a tribute to American workers’ and pledged his union never to bar any worker because of race, color or creed. 


Teamsters Beautiful Building 


ls Dedicated in Washin ton 


George Meany and Dave Beck look 
as laying of the cornerstone is done 


on 
by 


John F, English, Teamsters’ secretary. 
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THE WHITE MARBLE new head- 
quarters building of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in the na- 
tion’s capital was dedicated on No- 
vember 4. The dedicatory address 
was delivered by George Meany, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

President Dave Beck of the Team- 
sters presided over the impressive 
ceremonies. John F. English, the un- 
ion’s secretary-treasurer, wielded the 
trowel as the cornerstone was laid in 
place. 

On the evening of November 4, at 
Constitution Hall, Hollywood stars 
entertained members of the union and 
their guests. The beautiful, ultra- 
modern four-story building overlooks 
the Capitol and the Senate Office 
Building. 

Mr. Meany, in his address, said: 

“This edifice is in reality a monu- 
ment to the vision, the drive and the 
sacrifice of men like Dan Tobin and 
his early associates who started with 


nothing but an ideal and a practical 
purpose and succeeded in building the 
Teamsters’ Union into the biggest 
single union organization in the 
nation. 

“It is likewise a monument to Presi- 
dent Dave Beck and his associate of- 
ficers who have made their important 
contribution to the building of this 
union in later years. 

“In another sense, this great struc- 
ture is built not only upon past 
achievement but on confidence in fu- 
ture progress. In size and in areu- 
tectural design, it has the forward 
look that inspires our whole trade 
union movement today.” 

President Meany referred briefly to 
the coming merger. He said: 

“We must have an instrumentality 
strong enough to maintain the stand- 
ards of workers of this country, to 
protect them from major hazards by 
means of effective social insurance 
and, above all, to safeguard their 
basic freedoms.” 
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STATES ARMY, REPRESENTED BY THE MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON, TODAY 
PROUDLY SALUTES A PARTNER OF TSE DEFENSE TEAM-- THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. SINCE 
TPS FORMATION IN 1861, TMS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HAS CORPENDGD THAT A STRONG, CON- 
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This citation saluted the American Federation of Labor and its members. 


The Army Honors the A. F. of I. 


President Meany stood beside General Stokes as famed regiment paraded. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY paid 
tribute last month to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and to the millions of 
patriotic working people who make up 
iis membership. Impressive ceremonies 
were held at Fort Myer, Virginia. The 
program included a thirteen-gun salute 
and a review of the renowned 3rd (“Old 
Guard”) Infantry Regiment by George 
Meany, A. F. of L. president, and his 
host. Major General John H. Stokes, Jr., 
the commander of the Military District 
of Washington. The men and women of 
the A. F. of L. were additionally honored 
when the United States Army Band 
played “The American Federation of La- 
bor March.” 

Ceremonial elements for the retreat re- 
view included 1,000 men of the 3rd In- 
fantry Regiment led by Colonel Fielder 
P. Greer, commander. The Army Band 
was directed by Captain Herbert W. 
Hoyer. 

The “Old Guard” Regiment is the 
oldest regiment in the American Army. 
It acts as personal escort to Presidents, 
Members of the regiment’s “A” Com- 
pany comprise the sentinel detail which 
maintains the eternal vigil at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

A special exhibit of military equip- 
ment from Fort Lee fringed the parade 
grounds at Fort Myer. The equipment 
was inspected by Mr. Meany and Gen- 
eral Stokes and also by union members 
invited to attend the special ceremonies. 
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The Army's oldest regiment took part in the ceremonies honoring labor. 





THE HIGHLIGHT of the Fort Myer ceremonies was the 
reading of a special citation saluting the American Federation 
of Labor for its vital contributions to the security as well as 
the prosperity of our country. The citation read as follows: 


“The United States Army, represented by the Military District 
of Washington, today proudly salutes a partner of the defense 
team—the American Federation of Labor. Since its formation 
in 1881, the American Federation of Labor has contended that 
a strong, confident, patriotic labor force, imbued with faith and 
morality, will forever keep America secure and prosperous. Over 
ten and one half million American Federation of Labor trade 
and craftsmen have underscored that concept by their contribu- 
tion to the highest production level in our nation’s history. 
Today, this unparalleled level of production has stocked our mili- 
tary arsenal with needed guns, tanks, planes and ships. The U.S. 
Army feels that the American Federation of Labor, in their con- 
stant vigilance to safeguard our way of life. is indeed a strong 
partner. We are well aware of their successful national and inter- 
national efforts to oppose the insidious spread of communism 
and other totalitarian ideologies. The United States Army is 
honored to salute this great organization which is contributing 
so much to protecting those ideals we cherish—the freedom and 
dignity of the individual, the continuation of the American 


standard of living, and the furtherance of world peace.” 


















What Shall We Do About 
America’s School Problems? 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


HATEVER the outcome of the 
White House Conference on 
Education, the task of rehabili- 
tating our public schools will remain 
Should the con- 
federal aid for 


a Herculean one. 
ference recommend 
education, implementation must await 
— probably a 
Should 


the conference ignore the issue or 


Congressional action 
long and tedious procedure. 


come out against federal aid. Ameri- 
can education will sink further into 
the mire of confusion and inadequate 
financing. 

A recapitulation of the problems 
of the schools would seem to be in 
order at this time. Manifestly these 
problems are important to the mem- 
bers of the labor movement and to 
enlightened citizens everywhere. The 
problems are important because the 
schools are the bedrock foundations 
of the A:nerican way of life. 

The first problem is the classroom 
problem. We need to build a mini- 
mum of 350,000 new classrooms, to 
replace obsolete ones and correct 
classroom shortages that reflect them- 
selves in forty to fifty students to a 
class, as well as schools being held 
in basements, churches, barns, vacant 
houses and buildings that are un- 
sanitary and fire hazards. 

The schools must be equipped with 
modern, up-to-date books and teach- 
ing aids. Classrooms which are ade- 
quately housed but where the only 
teaching aids are outdated books, a 
blackboard, a ruler and a few pieces 
of chalk given additional 
equipment. 

Certainly 
fied teachers demands correction, At 
this time one-third of America’s teach- 


must be 


the shortage of quali- 


ers have less than a college degree. 
Some teachers have only high school 
diplomas. Such nostrums as under- 
taken by the Philadelphia 
board, to obtain enough teachers by 


school 


reducing employment requirements 
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to two years of college, must be 
relegated to the realm of educational 
quackery. Our nation can get quali- 
fied teachers, in the numbers needed, 
by taking seven major steps which 
fall within the pattern of good labor 
unionism. These steps are: 

(1) A salary starting at $5000 
and reaching $9000 in eight years. 
The pay of teachers must be made 
more nearly equal to the earnings of 
members of other professions and of 
trades requiring comparable educa- 
tion and training. A recent confer- 
ence in Wisconsin found that the sal- 
aries of college-trained professional 
teachers, 
$3725; dentists, lawyers, 
$8730: and doctors, $13,432. 

(2) Uniform 
Teachers must be made secure in their 


follows: 
$7820: 


workers are as 


state tenure laws. 
jobs. They must be protected against 
discharge except for proven cause, 
at a hearing, after they have served a 
reasonable probation. Seventy-five 
per cent of the teachers of the United 
States are now employed from year 
cases under 


to vear. and in many 


“contracts” that amount to little more 
than month-to-month, week-to-week 
or day-to-day arrangements. 

(3) Elimination of excessive class 
interruptions and of the use of stu- 
dents as substitutes. In 
addition to the impediment of badly 


teachers’ 


overcrowded classes, teachers are now 
subject to being pulled out of class at 
the whim of the principal. Because 
of the shortage of teachers, older stu- 
dents are often required to take over 
as little more -than baby- 





classes 
sitters. 

(4) Uninterrupted lunch periods 
for teachers. Today many teachers 
are called upon to give up lunch for 
such things as hall or lunchroom duty, 
for conferences with the principal or 
to talk to problem students. 

(5) Better teacher retirement pen- 
sions, supplemented by social security 
where feasible. Present retirement 
pay for teachers in n.ost areas having 
it is pitifully small, and there is no 
uniformity between states or school 
districts. 

(6) Adequate accumulative sick- 
leave pay, and hospitalization and 
medical insurance paid for from 
school funds. Only a small fraction 
of teachers now has these benefits. 
and they are not adequate in almost 
every instance. 

(7) Recognition of the right of 
teachers to organize and to negotiate 
and bargain collectively through thei! 
own union. These rights have been 
won in only a minority of localities. 


HESE seven steps advocated by the 

American Federation of Teachers 
are reasonable. Everything we are 
asking seems elementary and obvious. 
That these proposals represent unfin- 
ished business in American teacher 
unionism may startle the millions o 
members of other unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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_ynions that have won and enforced 
such rights and procedures. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers has made gains in many areas. 
Such gains by our locals have been 
achieved with the help of organized 
labor as a whole. Progress has come 
for the teachers when the representa- 
tives of A. F. of L. central labor 
unions and our C.1.O. friends have 
sat with the teachers and joined them 
in facing reluctant school boards 
across the table. 

Teachers who are themselves union 
members are not unmindful of the 
sreat part of organized labor in the 
establishment and continuance of pub- 
lic education. Union teachers are 
aware of their own obligation to 
prevent the enemies of labor from 
making unfair, one-sided presenta- 
tions against trade unionism in the 
classrooms of the nation. 

Because of union teachers, young 
America knows more about the reac- 
tionary Taft-Hartley Act, the infamous 
state “right to work” laws and such a 
measure as the Catlin Law in Wis- 
consin. Union teachers are better 
informed and are better teachers be- 
cause of their union afhliations. 

The trade union movement has be- 
come the instrument giving strength 





















































Our children need at least 350,000 new classrooms—right now 


to the profession which molds Ameri- 
ca’s destiny. On their side, the teach- 
ers have come to know organized 
labor as the bulwark of America. 
Shoulder to shoulder, the labor move- 


ment of this country and the men and 
women of the teaching profession will 
continue to fight — vigorously, un- 
waveringly—for better schools for all 
the children of America. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


By JOSEPH TUVIM 


Secretary-Treasurer, Local 142, 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


O THE organized worker, the 

trade union is a way of life. 

The union gives him an instru- 
ment for obtaining social gains, eco- 
nomic welfare, higher wages, shorter 
hours and fringe benefits. The or- 
ganized worker uses his union as a 
vehicle to express his desires as an 
individual and in action through a 
collective group. 

Today our way of life is being 
challenged by the most evil force in 
human history. This challenge serves 
as a reminder to many trade union- 
ists of the lofty ideals of our move- 
ment. The union label, union shop 
card and union working button are 
the symbols of the gains made by or- 
ganized labor. 

The »mployer who agrees to high- 
er stanards through collective bar- 
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gaining deserves consideration. His 
use of the union label on the goods 
he offers for sale is an indication 
that they were produced under de- 
sirable working conditions. 

The union label signifies that the 
highest type of unity and fraternity 
exists among organized workers of 
different trades and callings. It is a 
reminder to trade unionists that prod- 
ucts which do not bear the proper 
label are not deserving of purchase. 
The union label is a challenge in 
itself. The demand for products with 
the union label, by trade unionists, 
carries along with it an inner per- 
sonal satisfaction. When a worker 
buys products of organized trades 
other than the one in which he him- 
self is employed, it is an indication 
that he agrees in the programs of 


human security and human dignity. 

For years the trade union move- 
ment, through the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department, has cam- 
paigned to popularize the union la- 
bel, shop card and buttons. During 
World War II there was a relaxation 
in the use of the union label. Now 
is the time for the trade union move- 
ment to renew its efforts and its cam- 
paign for the union label. 

We must create an organized pro- 
gram of education to spread knowl- 
edge of the aims and purposes of the 
union label, shop card and button. 
Now is the time to establish women’s 
auxiliaries. Now is the time to pro- 
vide more advertising matter relating 
to the union label. Now is the time 
to coordinate our label work and 
campaigns. 
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With new buildings in background, David Dubinsky delivers his address. 
At left is the slum which formerly occupied site of Cooperative Village. 


LL.G.W.U. Dedicates 
lis Cooperative Village 
on New York's East Side 


Ox A SLUM-CLEARED PORTION OF THE EAST SIDE 
of New York City, the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union dedicated its Cooperative Village on October 22 in the 
presence of thousands. Notables in the fields of labor, govern- 
ment, community affairs and cooperatives acclaimed the fou! 
magnificent, towering structures as an outstanding achievement 
of free labor and a great American trede union. On October 24 
the first group of tenant-owners of che middle-income housing 
development began to move into their new homes. 

The president of the American Federation of Labor spoke at 
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the dedication ceremonies. This is what 
George Meany told the great assemblage: 

“As a native New Yorker, I am happy 
to see this transformatien of the East 
Side. I remember what this neighborhood 
used to be. Out of its ferment came lib- 
eral, progressive ideas. But there were 
also things here in which the people of this 
city could take no pride. The expression 
‘the Lower East Side’ came to be a kind 
of figure of speech for dark alleys, poorly 
ventilated, unsanitary tenements, places 
where disease was quite rampant, 

“But today, looking upon this great 
development built through the cooperation 
of a great union and various governmental 
authorities, we can be proud that the East 
Side from which so many of us came is 
turning into a place where people can live 
their lives in decency and with some of 


Tested by George Meany, the plumbing 
was found to be in good working order. 


Structures impressed Matt Woll, 
union's friend for half a century. 


God’s fresh air and sunlight as part of 


their daily reward. 

“IT look on these buildings and think of 
the great struggles of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in this 
city—its fight for the right to have a 
union, to talk collectively to the employer 
about conditions of life and work, to rid 
the industry of the miserable conditions 
of employment that gave rise to the term 
‘sweatshop. I see in these buildings an- 
other step forward on the road of prog- 
ress of a great American trade union. 

“We cannot look at this achievement, 
or think of this union, without thinking 
also of the dynamic leader who has made 
such significant contributions to the work- 
ers of the garment industry, the people 
of the city of New York, to workers all 
over the world. 





att 


One of the Village families who will 
now have a chance to live in decency. 


“We think of David Dubinsky, the for 
ward-looking leadership he has given the 
I.L.G.W.U., the contributions he has 
made to the American trade union move- 
ment and the cause of free labor every- 
where. 

“These buildings indicate the place of 
the American trade union movement in 
the life of the community—the contribu- 
tions it can make, should make and will 
make to the welfare of the great mass of 
people, going beyond wages and hours to 


a concern with better homes, better schools 


and better living conditions generally. 

“These buildings represent what free 
labor can accomplish. They point to the 
way in which, by making democracy work 
even better than before, we can meet the 
challenge of those who would destroy our 
free way of life.” 





I.L.0. Gompers Room 
Murals Are Viewed 


MURALS for the Samuel Gompers 
Room at Geneva headquarters of the 
LL.O. were exhibited recently in New 
York to guests of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor. Painted by Dean Cornwell, the 
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murals show American workers doing 
their jobs in a variety of industries, 
The paintings will be part of the decor- 
ating of the I.L.0.’s Gompers Room— 
a gift from the A. F. of L. Dedication 
is tentatively set for next June. 





Shown here «are some of the murals that 
will be placed in the Gompers Room of 
1.L.0.’s Geneva headquarters building. 


Murals were painted by 
Dean Cornwell, famous 
U.S. artist of our day. 














Will Automation Wipe Out Your Joh? 


lf the workers of the nation are to share in the fruits, 


they will have to do it through strong, democratic unions 


By O. WILLIAM BLAIER 


Second General Vice-President, 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


FAVORITE of embattled 


union members a few generations 


song 


ago visualized “pie in the sky 
bye and bye.” Unionists may have 
stopped singing that classic long ago, 
but the song is not dead. Business 
industrialists have 
words if not the 


magazines and 
taken over the 
melody. 

Pie in the sky has become a fa- 
vorite theme of business writers and 
Whipped cream has been 
All this pie a la 
business 


speakers. 
added to the pie. 
mode is to be ours when 
finally achieves its push-button fairy- 
land through automation. We are 
all going to work less, earn more, 
play harder, worry less and roll in 
luxuries automation hits its 
ultimate stride. The era of two chick- 
ens in every pot and two cars in 


when 


every garage is just around the cor- 
ner. 

Oddly enough, there is more truth 
than fantasy in all these rosy dreams. 
Automation can bring standards of 
living far beyond anything we have 
seen to date—if its fruits are equita- 
bly distributed. But that phrase 
“if its fruits are equitably distrib- 
uted”—is the key to whether automa- 








tion is going to be a blessing or a 
curse for ordinary Americans. 

One does not need to be an econo- 
mist to appreciate that high produc- 
tivity and high living standards go 
hand in hand. There cannot be high 
living standards without high pro- 
No kind of economic sys- 
tem could do much for China or 
Abyssinia today. All profits could 
be eliminated overnight and_ the 
workers would still have a poor stand- 
ard of living simply because produc- 


ductivity. 


tion per man is low. Only when they 
get their productivity up will they 
have any real chance of bettering 
their conditions. 

On the other hand, our steady in- 
crease in living standards has been 
possible because we have been able 
to turn out more and more goods. 
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The total amount of goods produced 
year by year in relation to the num- 
ber of people working has climbed 
steadily. Through our unions we 
have been able to win for ourselves 
an ever-increasing share of that pro- 
ductivity. 

Now 


step up the productive pace. 


destined to 
This is 
bound te bring about “pie in the 
sky,” the voices of big business pro- 
claim. But those of us who have 


automation is 





lived through the past twenty-five or 
thirty years answer, “Maybe.” ‘Ye 
have seen hunger in the midst of 
plenty and idleness in a sea of un. 
filled wants. It could happen again 
if the ability to consume does not 
keep up with the capacity to produce. 

Spreading the fruits of automation 
is not going to be nearly so easy or 
so automatic as installing robot ma- 
chines. 

And unless the fruits are fairly 
distributed, trouble may ensue. 

Automation is not something that 
is coming in the future. It already 
has a foot in the door in many in- 
dustries. Take coal for example. In 
the last few years alone, productivity 
per man-day has gone up two tons. 
In other words, the average coal 
miner today produces two tons per 
day more coal than he did three or 
four years ago. 

Has this brought luxury and pie 
in the sky to coal miners? Several 
hundred thousand of them, in the 
coal fields of West Virginia and Penn- 
svivania, are living on government 
handouts of surplus foods. They 
have not worked in months. Their 


unemployment insurance benefits are 
depleted, and all they have to go on 
is the two pounds of butter. two 
pounds of cheese, two pounds of 


Automation isn’t something far in the future. Robot machines are here today. 
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dried milk, two pounds of shortening 
and four pounds of beans and rice 
that are being doled out to them each 
month from government surplus sup- 
plies. I doubt if this can be classed 
as “pie in the sky” even by big busi- 
ness propagandists. 

On the other hand, profits of the 
coal industry have never been better. 
Coal shares on the stock exchanges 
have never been healthier. 

And those miners who have jobs 
have benefited too. Recently the 
Mine Workers’ Union negotiated $2 
per day wage increase. But for all 
this. several hundred thousand coal 
miners are ekeing out an existence 
on government doles of surplus food. 

Is the reader tempted to say, “Oh, 
well, that’s too bad for the unem- 
ployed coal miners. But what has 
it got to do with me?” Then con- 
sider for a second what the depres- 
sion in coal areas means to the rest 
of the country. Are the coal areas 
buying their quotas of cars and 
stoves and refrigerators? Are they 
contributing to the demand for build- 
ing materials and furniture? Are 
they paying their share of taxes? 
The answers are obvious. 

The mechanization which hit the 
coal industry with such a solid im- 
pact is catching up with other indu- 
tries. Statistics show that even the 
building trades worker is getting a 
smaller share of the construction dol- 
lar than in 1952 and 1953. 

So where do we go from here? 

Not being an economist or a finan- 
cial expert, I can’t advance a lot of 
fancy theories or economic projec- 
tions. But I do have one firm con- 
viction; namely, that the workers of 
the nation, if they are to share in 
the fruits of automation, will have 
to do it through strong, democratic 
unions, 

We have already traveled more 
than a little way along the path of 
automation. In 1933 our total out- 
put of goods and services amounted 
to less than $45 billion for the year. 
This year our output will hit close to 
$400 billion. How much of this in- 
crease can be credited to automation 

[am in no position to say. However, 
it must be very substantial. 

In 1933 it would have been easy 
for anyone to predict pie in the sky 
when our economy hit the $400 bil- 
lion mark. Well, we have reached 
that mark, but millions of people are 
till a long way from real prosperity. 


Slums still blight large areas of our 
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major cities. Overcrowded class- 
rooms house millions of our children. 
Many highways and streets are in 
poor condition and all but impassable. 
Decent medical care is still out of the 
reach of many citizens. Adequate 
old-age pensions are the exception 
rather than the rule. The bait of 
low wages and docile labor is still 
luring many industries to tax-free 
pastures. 


HE boys with the adding machines 
tell us that a national annual 
output of $600 billion is only a few 
years off. Well and good. I hope so. 
But if that increased output is going 
to be translated into higher living 
standards, more leisure time, etc., for 
workers, it will have to be done by 
strong, democratic unions. It will 
be done by negotiating pay increases 
to make possible higher consumption 
and shorter hours to spread employ- 
ment and provide more leisure. It 
will be done by day-to-day wrestling 
with changing conditions and chang- 
ing times. 
The problems of automation are 
not problems which will catch up 
with us at some indefinite future date. 


They are problems we are faced with 
here and now. When we put into 
effect a health and welfare plan or 
send a good man to Congress or back 
a forward-looking piece of legisla- 
tion, we are providing an answer to 
automation. 

It is on our shoulders that the bur- 
dens of automation fall. Installing a 
machine which replaces manpower 
and reduces payroll costs is no prob- 
lem for industrialists. It is the thing 
they do best. But seeing to it that 
the men who stay on the machine 
get a fair share of the fruits of their 
labor and the displaced men get a 
chance to use their talents elsewhere 
is a nut we of the trade union move- 
ment must crack. 

To me it all adds up to one thing. 
Under automation American work- 
ers are going to be more dependent 
on their unions than they ever have 
been. The moral is obvious, too. All 
of us in labor unions have a moral 
obligation to build up and strengthen 
and expand our movement as rapidly 
and as broadly as possible. 

In no other way can we be sure 
that automation will be a benefit and 
not a Frankenstein. 





MR. COUGHLIN 


UTOMATION in American 
offices will confer long-term 
benefits, but its immediate effect 
will be to displace substantial 
numbers cf workers. This state- 
ment was made by Howard 
Coughlin, president of the Office 
Employes International Union, in 
testimony before a Congressional 
committee trying to determine 





Office Workers Have Been Hit 





















what effects automation will have 
on the nation’s economy. 

Confining his testimony to au- 
tomation in the office, Mr. Cough- 
lin cited a number of specific 
cases where single electronic ma- 
chines have displaced scores of 
office workers. He urged employ- 
ers to share with labor the gains 
in productivity resulting from au- 
tomation. The introduction of 
automation in offices will cause 
“serious problems,” he said. 

“Many individuals who have 
spent their lives acquiring certain 
skills and have come to believe 
implicitly in their own indispen- 
sability are in for a rude shock,” 
the Office Employes’ president de- 
clared. “They will see machines 
do in seconds work that takes 
them days and weeks to accom- 
plish. They will see machines re- 
place the jobs that they and their 
co-workers have come to feel are 
their permanent niches in the of- 
fice world. 

“A lot of people will lose their 
jobs. A lot of individuals will 
be forced to acquire new skills.” 
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By A. L. SPRADLING 


President, Amalgamated Association of 





Street and Electric Railway Employes 


E ARE a nation on wheels—a 
people constantly on the move. 
Transportation plays a_ vital 
part in our lives—directly in the con- 
venience, pleasure or necessity of 
getting from one place to another— 
and indirectly but just as vitally in 
its economic effect upon us. 

There has been a_ technological 
revolution in transportation during 
the last three decades. It has changed 
the physical and economic face of 
our nation. We have seen commer- 
cial aviation grow from a luxury for 
the daring few to an everyday routine 
operation carrying millions. 

And the automobile! Today in is 
generally conceded that the sale of 
automobiles goes a long way toward 
deciding our economic health. When 
you stop to realize that more than 
one tenth of every dollar spent by 
consumers the first half of this year 
went for the purchase and upkeep 
hard to 


of automobiles, that’s not 


believe. Especially is it convincing 
when we recall that we spend only 
eight cents of each dollar for clothing 
and shoes. In other words, we pay 
more to own and drive our autos than 
we do to cover our bodies, 

That ten cents of the dollar is far 
from all we spend on autos. Think 
of the tax money that goes for build- 
ing and maintaining roads and facili- 


ties, not only for those who travel 
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by auto, but for those who fly through 


the air. 
The tremendous impact of the 
automobile on the social life and 


economy of the people has had its 
effect on our organization and its 
members, all of whom are employed 
in the mass transportation and high- 
way of the United 
States and Canada. Not only has the 


automobile changed the riding habits 


bus industries 


of people who regularly used our 
services; it has added to the difficul- 
ties of operation directly by the con- 
gestion of private vehicles on the 
city streets and the highways. 

Because of this, mass transportation 
and intercity bus service went through 
one of the most amazing technological 
changes that America has experienced 
in any industry in the last two de- 
cades. In that time we have seen the 
disappearance of the electric inter- 
urban train; we have seen the elimi- 
nation of two-man-operated streetcars 
practically everywhere and the sub- 
stitution of one-man operation. Street- 
cars, in fact, are to be found today 
in only a few of our largest cities. 
Rails have given way to rubber as 
the motorbus has taken over. 

Our membership has demonstrated 
a remarkable resiliency and adapt- 
ability to absorb this shock and meet 
and solve the vast and difficult prob- 


lems this change has imposed upon 
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us. Although we are operating as 
many miles as ever before. we are 
doing it with fewer men. However, 
we were prepared for the blow before 
it fell and with our bargaining 
strength have been successful in all 
instances in overcoming what might 
have been disastrous economic prob- 
lems. 

The attempts of the industry to 
reduce the manpower required to 
operate and maintain the services 
were met by us with demands to 
shorten the hours of labor without 
loss of pay. By and large we achieved 
this result. 

On a large number of the city 
transit properties we now have agree 


ments providing for a 40-hour week 
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with two days off and many of our 
over-ihe-road drivers and other em- 
ployes benefit from similar provi- 
sions. This, indeed, is a far cry from 
the old days at the beginning of the 
century when streetcar men worked 
twelve to eighteen hours a day, seven 
days a week, and often slept in the 
car barns the few short hours of 
“rest” between runs. 

Equally important with the reduc- 
tion in the hours of work was the 
necessity to obtain adequate recuper- 
ation from the strain placed upon our 
members by the harassing duties of 
operating large vehicles filled with 
human beings through the perilous 
maze of present-day traffic. To accom- 
plish this we not only pressed for 
and obtained adequate rest periods 
on the job, but pioneered in the es- 
tablished of paid vacations for hourly- 
paid employes. At present three-week 
vacations are the rule rather than the 
exception in our industry. During 
the last year or so a substantial num- 
ber of our members in scores of 
cities large and small have won a 
fourth week of vacation after service 
of twenty and twenty-five years. 

We hear and read much nowadays 


about the “guaranteed annual wage.” 


That is no new story to us. Through- 
out the life of our union we have 
fought for and achieved continuity 
of employment for our members. 
Most of our members now have a 
daily guarantee of eight hours’ pay 
even if they do not actually operate 
a vehicle during the entire work day. 
We also have provided for daily and 
weekly guarantees for those of our 
members who do not have regular 
full-time assignments, or “runs,” but 
must be available for work if needed. 

We have done away with the nec- 
essity for layoffs in this industry to 
a great extent. For instance, in one 
of our most recent agreements cover- 


ing a large metropolitan property, we 


obtained a formal guarantee that 
there would be no layoff of any em- 
ploye during the entire two-year 
contract period. . 

The record of the Amalgamated 
Association in achieving pension and 
disability agreements is outstanding 
in the labor movement. The majority 
are covered by plans that are trusteed, 
jointly administered and soundly 
financed so that the benefits of our 
members who are retired or disabled 
are completely safeguarded. 

Many of our agreements provide 
for minimum pensions of $75 per 
month and for graded benefits vary- 
ing from 1 to 1.5 per cent of earn- 


ings for each year of service. These, 


Transportation has changed enormously 
in the past forty years as a result of 
the very widespread use of automobiles. 





Traffic had a different look to it in 1893. 
This picture shows State Street in Chicago. 
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of course, are independent of and in 
addition to social security. That was 
done to avoid a situation found on 
other plans where any increase in 
social security payments would result 
in a cut in the payments to the em- 
ploye under the collectively _bar- 
gained pension plan. 

The Amalgamated Association was 
set up as an industrial union back 
in 1892 when it was organized with 
the help of Samuel Gompers, who 
brought us together at Indianapolis. 
Among the men at that first meeting 
was William D. Mahon, a streetcar 
man from Columbus, Ohio. Bill Ma- 
hon was elected president at the next 
convention, in 1893, and went on to 
become one of the most dynamic and 
progressive leaders in the trade union 
movement. An admirer. friend and 
confidant of Gompers, he served for 
many years as a member of the Exec- 
utive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Space, unfortunately, does not per- 
mit me here to give even the merest 
account of the splendid service Bill 
Mahon rendered the working people 
of this continent over the fifty-two 
years he fought the most powerful 
forces of reaction. As veterans of our 
movement have truly said, “There'll 
never be another Bill Mahon.” 
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William D. Mahon ably led the union for many years. 
He was a member of the A. F. of L. Executive Council. 


We have continued as an industrial 
organization and we've come a long 
way since the days of the horse cars, 
meeting the technological and eco- 








Horse cars have vanished, but many older Americans remember them. 
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This type of streetcar transported passengers during World War I. 





nomic changes aggressively but with 
foresight and as little disruption to 
the convenience of the public as pos- 
sible. We do feel an obligation to our 
fellow workers, not only because they 
depend on us more than does any 
other group for the service we render, 
but also because we depend on them 
for support in the attainment of our 
trade union objectives. 

We've been able to do that largel 
because of our adherence to and 
insistence on the arbitration of all 
labor disputes with our employing 
companies. The principle of volun 
tary arbitration, established by the 
late Bill Mahon, is the cornerstone 
and basic policy of our union. We 
always favor arbitration as against 
strikes whenever the choice exists. 

President Mahon many years ago 
said: 

“Arbitration is a method which ap- 
peals to the support of the people. A 
cause that will not stand fair-minded 
arbitration is not generally a good 
one. The Amalgamated law is am 
expression of fairness.” 

It has always been and is now the 
policy followed by myself and the 
other officers to require our local div 
sions to offer to arbitrate all dis 
putes and differences where negotia 
tions fail; to arbitrate freely and 
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The Amalgamated is democratic to the core. 
Issues are settled by vote of the members. 


fairly without any strings attached. 
We went through many years of long 
and difficult struggles—and strikes— 
before we finally persuaded most of 
our managements that arbitration was 
the sensible, honorable and decent 
way to settle our differences when we 
cannot work them out at the bargain- 
ing table. 

Today we are facing resistance by 
some employing interests in this in- 
dustry and for a variety of reasons, 
it seems. No longer able to destroy 
us by the methods used in the old 
days—strikebreakers and strong-arm 
stufi—some of the people who have 
come into the transit business of late 
have provoked strikes to achieve other 
ends, 

One large holding company, for 
instance, has become a transit colos- 
sus in the last decade, getting control 
of properties from coast to coast. 
They are opposed to arbitration, and 
strikes have occured repeatedly in 
many of these cities as a result. They 
have provoked some strikes ia order 
to force the purchase of their proper- 
ties upon the cities involved at huge 
profits. One strike—in Terre Haute, 
Indiana—lasted seven months. It 
ended only when the outfit was run 
out of town and new owners entered 
into an acceptable agreement with us. 

The Capital Transit strike in Wash- 
ington. D.C., not long ago, still may 
he fresh in the minds of readers who 
learned about the manipulations of 
the promoters who picked up that 
property for peanuts and milked it 
plenty, using the money to gain con- 
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trol of several other large corpora- 
tions. There is little doubt that the 
strike was provoked by these “pro- 
moters” in order to milk the people 
of Washington still more. While we 
were the unfortunate pawns in this 
game of high finance, the principles 
for which this union stands have 
been advanced by a better under- 
standing of them by the public in 
Washington and by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Our organization has been harassed 
through the years by repressive leg- 
islation. We have been forced to 
fight our way through the legal mazes 
right up to the United States Supreme 
Court. In fact, it was our union that 
fought and established the constitu- 
tionality of the Wagner Act. The 
Supreme Court handed down that 
decision on April 12, 1937, in our 
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Long before the big merger of labor, 
union had backing of C.1.0. members 
when strike occurred in Warren, Ohio. 


case against the Washington, Virginia 
and Maryland Coach Company. The 
justices, in a unanimous decision, de- 
clared that no bus, trolley or trans- 
port vompany operating between the 
states could fire an employe for join- 
ing the union. The validity of the 
Wagner Act was further buttressed 
by the United States Supreme Court 
in its decision in our case against the 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines. 
Our legal rights on the national 
level were by no means stabilized per- 
manently by these victories under the 
Wagner Act. With the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and particularly 
with the new type of administration 
imposed by the more recently ap- 
pointed National Labor Relations 
Board members, we find ourselves up 
against the same problems we faced 
in the darkest, most reactionary days 


Be the weather foul or fair, the members of this union 
must continue their vital work of transporting people. 
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before the advent of the New Deal. 
In addition, quite a number of states 
have passed the infamous “right to 
work” laws, and in the case of public 
utilities the equally infamous state- 
seizure laws. Our legal rights as free 
trade unionists are thus being diluted, 
if not entirely denied, by the mal- 
administration of the Federal Law 
as well as by these new-fanged state 
laws. 

Some of these state statutes provide 
for prohibition of strikes and com- 
pulsory arbitration; others for seizure 
of the transit property in case of an 
actual or threatened strike, and these 
latter seizure provisions are often 
combined either with compulsory 
arbitration or with recommendations 
to be made by some “public” board. 
Obviously all of these statutes are 
utterly destructive of the principle 
of free collective bargaining and 
voluntary arbitration. 

Wisconsin passed such a statute 
which provided for compulsory arbi- 
tration among other things. Our un- 
ion attacked it and was successful in 
1951 in having it declared uncon- 
stitutional after the case was carried 
all the way to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Now we're facing another court 
test of a vicious piece of anti-labor 
legislation—the King-Thompson Act 
in Missouri. The members of our St. 
Louis division employed by the hold- 
ing company referred to earlier in 
this article were forced into a strike 
there. The strike was called off when 
the governor invoked the King- 
Thompson law, which ostensibly per- 
mits him to seize any public utility 
and which subjects the union to a 
fine of $10,000 for each day it is 
out on strike after seizure. This law, 
of course, will be tested in the high- 
est courts, if necessary, by our As- 
sociation, 

As already indicated, we will fight 
to the utmost the recently announced 
“change in policy” of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Board 
now refuses to handle situations aris- 
ing in the local transit industry unless 
the company involved has annual 
gross revenues of more than three 
million dollars. As a result, a large 
part of our membership is excluded 
from the protection of the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, 
which the Board by law is duty-bound 
to enforce. We have taken steps to 
obtain a reversal of this arbitrary 
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change of policy of the Board, both 
legislatively and in the courts. 

Some management spokesmen in 
our industry profess to take a dim 
view of its future. Others refer to it 
as “sick” or “dying.” This is sheer 
poppycuck. After all, mass transpor- 
tation is taking in well over fifteen 
hundred million dollars a year—one 
of the largest “takes” in American 
industry. We know that with our ex- 
panding population and a greater in- 
terest on the part of our communi- 
ties in the vitality as well as the ne- 
cessity for mass transportation, we 
can and will improve our position as 
workers and responsible members of 
our communities. 

Perhaps too many of our manage- 
ment people are thinking negatively 
and in jagged, jigsaw patterns—fol- 
lowing outmoded and time-worn prac- 
tices. Transit is indispensable, and 





the very life of the metropolis depends 
on it. The property values of our big 
office buildings and our great depart. 
ment stores in the centers of our cities 
all depend on it. The amount of taxes 
that our communities can collect to 
maintain and improve our other es. 
sential public services, police, fire, 
sanitation, schools—to name only 
some — depend on the wealth and 
value and income of the land and 
buildings in our cities. 

It is plain nonsense to say that our 
growing cities cannot afford better 
and more efficient public transporta- 
tion, and first-class public transporta- 
tion cannot be had with second-class 
wages and conditions any more than 
second-class equipment and second. 
class highways. Indeed. our growing 
communities cannot afford anything 
less than such first-class public trans- 
portation. 





mass transportation problems during a recess at 
A. F. of L. convention in Los Angeles last year. 


The Amalgamated Association plans to move headquarters to Washington. 
Architect’s sketch shows how the building on Wisconsin Avenue will look. 
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TO PROMOTE 
COOPERATION 


By DAVID L. COLE 


S IT possible that labor-man- 
9 agement relations can be gov- 

erned primarily by reason 
rather than by emotionalism and 
threat of force? This is the underly- 
ing question faced by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in a new 
program to which it is now devoting 
a great deal of attention. 

Last spring the I.L.O.’s director- 
general, David A. Morse, distributed 
his annual report among all the mem- 
ber states. He reviewed, as usual, the 
recent trends and developments in 
world social policy and then devel- 
oped the major theme he proposed to 
have discussed by the delegates at the 
annual International Labor Confer- 
ence in June. 

He suggested as this theme that 
I.L.0. is now ready “to take a wider 
view of the problems as a whole and 
seek to develop activities from the 
standpoint not only of the protection 
of rights or the prevention of conflict 
but also of the conscious pron otion 
of cooperation” between industry and 
labor throughout the world. 

In keeping with the customary care 
exercised by the International Labor 
Organization when it enters into a 
new area of activity, Director-General 
Morse invited me as a consultant to 
investigate all aspects of this poten- 
tial 1.L.0. program and to offer criti- 
cisms and recommendations. 

I attended the conference at Geneva 
in June, had informal discussions 
with representatives of some twenty- 
five nations and with all the staff of- 
fcials at the policy-making level, 
studied the nature and details of all 
earlier 1.L.0. activities and sought 
out the reactions of many authorities 
and experts. On September 22 I 
rendered my report, which Mr. Morse 
Promptly released to the public at a 
press conference in Washington. 

To understand this program one 
should know the history and philos- 
ophy of the I.L.O0. Unfortunately, 
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MR. COLE 
although it is the oldest functioning 
international agency, it is not as well 
known or fully appreciated in the 
United States as in other countries. 
This is so despite the fact that it has 
to its credit a number of major social 
contributions. 

The International Labor Organi- 
zation was set up after World War J, 
under the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, on April 11, 1919.* It was for 
many years an agency of the League 
of Nations. It is now one of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. The membership of the I.L.O. 
includes seventy member states, 
among which are the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Americans played an important 
part in advancing the cause of this 
agency at the conferences leading to 
the Versailles Treaty and _ subse- 
quently on the Peace Conference 
Commission on Labor Legislation ap- 
pointed to work out its framework. 





* For a more thorough discussion of this, see 
two articles by James T. Shotwell, both entitled 
“The International Labor Organization,”’ in 
The American Federationist of May, 1926, and 
The Annals of The American Academy of 
Political Science of March, 19383. 


Samuel Gompers served as chairman 
of the commission. 

It is interesting to note that the 
theory of such an international labor 
agency was advanced more than 100 
years before it came into existence. 
In 1818, at the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Robert Owen, a social re- 
former and industrialist, proposed in- 
ternational action limiting the daily 
hours of work. As he viewed it, es- 
sential reforms could not be under- 
taken in a competitive world market 
except by international agreement or 
regulation. 

Similar proposals were made in 
1838 by the Frenchman Louis Au- 
guste Blanqui and in 1847 by Daniel 
Le Grand, an Alsatian manufacturer. 
Blanqui argued: 

“Treaties have been concluded be- 
tween one country and another by 
which they have bound themselves 
to kill men. Why should they not be 
concluded today for the purpose of 
preserving men’s lives and making 
them happier?” 

The first tangible results of these 
and subsequent efforts were seen in 
the establishment at the turn of the 
century of the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation at Basel. 
The association approved two treaties, 
one prohibiting the use of poisonous 
white phosphorous in matches and the 
other regulating night work of 
women in industry. Its work on 
other subjects was interrupted by 
World War I. 

During that conflict there were at 
least three expressions or proposals 
favoring international action for the 
improvement or regulation of working 
conditions. These were advanced at 
a labor conference at Leeds in 1916, 
at Berne in 1917 and again at Berne 
in 1919. The American Federation 
of Labor during this period urged 
international action to guarantee 
minimum labor conditions. The un- 
derlying (Continued on Page 47) 
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Is It Wise to Reduce Taxes? 


this is one of the first principles 

in the politician’s rulebook. And 
for 1956 there is every indication that 
Congress plans to follow the rule- 
book, 

But before the individual taxpayer 
gets ready to spend this election-year 
present from Uncle Sam, he might 
do well to ponder a few questions. 
Are there any risks involved in reduc- 
ing taxes at this time? If taxes are 
cut, should this be done by lowering 
rates, by raising exemptions or in 
some other way? Should Congress 
at the same time make other changes 
in our tax laws? 

It cannot be denied that a tax cut 
is a tempting morsel to dangle before 
the voter. No other action by Con- 
gress can quite equal its ability to win 
applause at the ballot box. 

But if a tax cut has such political 
appeal, why is it that politicians have 
not long ago reduced all taxes to zero? 
The truth is that despite the individ- 
ual’s natural reluctance to pay taxes, 
Americans generally do realize that 
the functions of government require 
some means of support. 

Today the federal government is 
responsible for the most serious un- 
dertaking in all history, the defense 
of the free world against Communist 
aggression. It also has the job of 
regulating intricate business trans- 
actions, conserving the country’s nat- 
ural resources and providing a variety 
of services in the fields of social se- 
curity, housing and labor relations, 
to say nothing of such other chores 
as paying the interest on the national 
debt, running the national parks, op- 
erating a benefit system for veterans, 
carrying the mails and apprehending 
those who violate the nation’s laws. 

All this requires money, and that 
in turn means taxes. Popular as tax 
cuts may be, the American people as 
a whole are quite willing to pay their 
equitable share of taxes providing 
they retain confidence in the job their 
government is doing. 

Js 1956 a good year for cutting 
taxes? In one respect at least the 
answer is “yes”—because the govern- 
menrt’s budget will be roughly in bal- 
ance by June, 1956, This contrasts 


Psi taxes at election time— 
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By PETER HENLE 
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sharply with the fiscal record of re- 
cent years. Heavy defense expendi- 
tures, together with a natural reluc- 
tance to levy higher taxes, have forced 
the federal government to operate at 
a deficit six out of the past nine years. 
There has even been a deficit in each 
of the past three years under an Ad- 
ministration passionately devoted to 
balancing the budget. 

During the current fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, the government 
expects another deficit. In August 
official estimates indicated that the 
federal government would receive 
$62.1 billion in income and spend 
$63.8 billion, leaving a deficit of $1.7 
billion. 

However, it now appears that to- 
day’s prosperous economy will achieve 
what three years of valiant effort by 
the Administration had failed to at- 
tain—a balanced budget. Today’s 
high level of income means that tax 
receipts from individuals and corpo- 
rations will undoubtedly rise higher 
than the August estimates. When 
January comes and the budget figures 
are brought up to date, it is expected 
that the budget will be close to bal- 
ance. 

Even if a small deficit should re- 
main, this would not be cause for 
concern. The regular budget, it must 
be noted, does not include the opera- 


tion of government trust funds (such 
as that handling the old-age and sur. 
vivors’ insurance program) which 
traditionally receive about $2 billion 
more in taxes from the public than 
they pay out in benefits. Thus a small 
deficit in the regular budget is not 
inflationary because it is more than 
balanced by the surplus in the trust 
fund. 

With the January figures expected 
to show the most favorable budget 
outlook in several years, the stage is 
set for representatives of both par- 
ties to press for tax reductions. At 
one time, not too long ago, it was 
considered desirable to utilize any 
budget surplus to reduce the national 
debt. Nowadays, though, the country 
has become so accustomed to living 
with a $275 billion debt that the pros- 
pect of cutting a few billion dollars 
off this staggering total doesn’t excite 
the voters. 

However, is there not another con- 
sideration? Should not the federal 
government be utilizing any extra 
money to finance important programs 
urgently needed by the American peo- 
ple? What about the nation’s criti- 
cal shortage of school facilities? What 
about an expanded network of high- 
ways, a program to eradicate slum 
conditions and a more realistic 
method of assisting agriculture? 

On a number of these important 
issues, specific legislation awaits the 
action of Congress during the coming 
session. 

Of primary importance is the pas- 
sage of a federal aid to education bill. 
The children now crowded into sub- 
standard schools cannot wait an) 
longer for financial assistance to help 
construct additional school buildings. 
Lengthy hearings have already been 
held by both Senate and House con- 
mittees, and it is hoped that action 
on this legislation will be taken early 
next year. 

An intensive program to eradicate 
slums is long overdue. This will re 
quire a far more intensive program 
than Congress has so far been willing 
to approve. 

The havoc wrought by hurricanes 
Connie and Diane point up the need 
for a more extensive flood control 
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program. Only the federal govern- 
ment is in a position to take action 
on this critical problem. 

Legislation to expand the federal 
government’s role in highway con- 
struction has already passed the Sen- 
ate and is awaiting action in the 
House. The nation’s entire economy 
would get a lift from a modernized 
network of interstate highways. 

Other legislation that will be receiv- 
ing Congressional attention during 
the coming session includes measures 
to strengthen the declining farm in- 
come, to improve economic conditions 
in “depressed” areas and to expand 
civil aviation facilities. 

These programs are all urgently 
needed, but they will also cost money. 
In fact, their total cost might be 
larger than the amount currently 
being considered for tax reduction. 


o—s this mean that Congress 
D should not reduce taxes? Not 
necessarily. Rather, it means that 
Congress, in making any tax changes, 
should see to it that the loss of rev- 
enue to the federal government is 
kept to a minimum so that sufficient 
resources are available to finance 
these urgently needed programs. 

Instead of a drive to cut taxes 
wholesale, what is needed is a more 
reasoned analysis of the federal tax 
structure. Such an analysis would 
indicate that the tax burden today 
falls most heavily on the lowest-in- 
come groups. 

The nation’s tax system has strayed 
away from the principle that the bur- 
den of taxes should fall according to 
ability to pay. While the ability to 
pay principle is still the foundation 
for the individual income tax, the 
principle has been watered down by 
numerous special exemptions and 
privileges written into the law. As 
a result of provisions such as those 
concerning income-splitting, capital 
gains and depletion allowances, the 
eflect of the entire tax structure in 
the U.S. cannot be called truly pro- 
gressive. There is every evidence 
that low-income families bear a dis- 
proportionately high share of the tax 
burden. 

The clearest need today is for tax 
telief in the lower income groups. 
\t the same time other income groups 
should be asked to assume their right- 
ful tax burden by repealing special 
privileges which they now enjoy. The 
result would be tax relief to those who 
need it without any significant loss 
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of revenue to the federal government. 

For some time the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has supported a 
program of tax relief for the low- 
income groups. The A. F. of L. has 
recommended that this tax relief take 
the form of a reduction in the initial 
20 per cent rate in the federal income 
tax. This is the rate which applies 
to the first $2000 of taxable income. 
Roughly speaking, it applies to in- 
come above $700 earned by an in- 
dividual and income over $2700 
earned by a married man with a 
family of four. 

Tax relief to low-income groups 
can be accomplished most effectively 
by splitting this first bracket rate and 
establishing a lower rate on the first 
part of this income. For example, 
if the first $500 of taxable income 
were taxed at a 10 per cent rate and 
the remaining $1500 at the standard 
20 per cent rate, the resulting savings 
for low and moderate inceme families 
would amount up to $100 per family. 

An alternative method of grant- 
ing tax relief to low-income families 
would be to increase the present level 
of exemptions. The present $600 
personal exemption adopted in 1948 
has become out-of-date because of the 
general upward movement in prices 
which has taken place in recent years. 

Along with this tax reduction for 
low and moderate income families 
must come Congressional action to 
repeal special privileges which allow 
certain types of income (available 
only to those in the upper income 
brackets) to go tax-free. Two partic- 
ular provisions are outstanding in 
the arbitrary inequities that they cre- 
ate: (1) the tax treatment of divi- 
dend income, and (2) the special 


depletion allowances for the oil, gas 
and other extractive industries. 

The special provisions concerning 
dividend income adopted in 1954 
provide that taxpayers may exclude 
from gross income the first $50 of 
dividend income received. In addi- 
tion, a credit of 4 per cent of total 
dividends is permitted against the in- 
dividual’s income tax liability. 

It is worthwhile contrasting this 
new provision in the tax law with the 
special credit which until 1943 al- 
lowed workers and others gainfully 
employed a 10 per cent deduction on 
all earned income for income-tax pur- 
poses. In effect, the new provisions 
create a special credit for unearned 
income received in the form of divi- 
dends. 

This dividend credit benefits al- 
most entirely individuals in the upper 
income brackets. In fact, careful 
research has disclosed the fact that 
only 8 per cent of U.S. families 
(spending units) own publicly issued 
common or preferred stock in Ameri- 
can corporations and that this small 
group is concentrated in the higher 
income brackets. 

An examination of Treasury De- 
partment data shows clearly how the 
dividend credit works almost entirely 
to the benefit of the higher income 
groups. Of the 42.6 million taxpayers 
filing returns in 1951, only 3.5 mil- 
lion—or eight taxpayers out of each 
100—listed dividends as a source of 
income. For the 8 million taxpayers 
with total income of between $600 to 
$2000, only three taxpayers out of 
each 100 received dividends. By con- 
trast, in the income groups above 
$25.000, from seventy-two to ninety- 
six taxpayers out of each 100 listed 
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Income 
(Billions of dollars) 


Individual income taxes 
Corporation income taxes 
Excise taxes 

Other income 


Total 


Expenses 
(Billions of dollars) 


Military defense $34.0 

Atomic Energy 1.9 

Veterans’ benefits 4.8 

Interest on the public debt 6.8 

Labor, housing and social 
security 


All other 
Total 


The proportion of all income that goes in taxes to the U.S. 


government has been declining for the past four years. 


During 


World War II, it was as high as 29 per cent; this year the figure 


is 2] per cent. 





dividend income. Continuation of 
this dividend credit costs the U.S. 
Treasury about $500 million annually 
in lost revenue. 

The serious inequity created by this 
special treatment of one type of in- 
come must be corrected by repealing 
this section of the 1954 law. 


yee problems raised by the second 
inequity, depletion allowances, af- 
fects both individuals and corpora- 
tions. Under the current law, all types 
of extractive industries (oil, natural 
gas, coal, together with various min- 
erals and metals) are entitled to this 
special allowance. 

The defense for this special allow- 
ance becomes weaker each year. In 
early days, the privilege of calculating 
the special allowance was allowed for 
only the oil and natural gas indus- 
tries. It was claimed that such an 
allowance was necessary to encourage 
expansion and additional production 
of these important sources of energy. 
As years have passed, Congress has 
added more and more industries to 
the list of those entitled to this privi- 
lege. Today all industries that ex- 
tract any type of useful material from 
the ground can claim the allowance, 
whether or not the item is in short 
supply. Among the commodities in 
danger of “depletion” for which this 
special allowance is given are sand, 
gravel, stone and salt. 

Certainly business firms are entitled 
to deduct as a legitimate expense the 
cost of wear and tear on their ma- 
chinery, plant and equipment. Con- 
gress has set forth specific ways in 
which this wear and tear or deprecia- 
tion is to be calculated for income tax 
purposes. In fact, a completely new 
and far more generous method of 
calculation was included in the 1954 
income tax law. It should be noted, 
however, that in the case of the ex- 
tractive industries the depletion al- 
lowance is calculated not as a per- 
centage of the cost of the machinery 
or equipment but as a percentage de- 
ducted from the gross income of the 
enterprise. Moreover, depletion al- 
lowance continues to be deductible 
even after the owner of the property 
has recovered, tax-free. 100 per cent 
of his invested capital. 

The results of this special favor- 
itism for the extractive industries may 
not have been clear at the time the 
depletion allowance was first adopted. 
By now, though, it seems obvious 
that by this device these industries 
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are simply not paying their full share 
of taxes. The depletion allowance in- 
dustries have become a haven for 
wealthy individuals seeking a tax- 
favored outlet for their accumulated 
capital. 

Whatever special circumstances 
might have been warranted at one 
time no longer prevail. Particularly 
with the very generous depreciation 
provisions in the 1954 law, there is 
no further reason for continuing these 
excessive depletion allowances. As 
former President Harry Truman 
stated in his 1950 tax message: 

“I know of no loophole in the tax 
laws so inequitable as the excessive 
depletion exemptions now enjoyed by 
oil and mining interests.” 

There are a number of other in- 
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the strike of Local 255, Hotel and Restaurant Employes, A. F. of L., 
against many of the leading Miami Beach hotels is still going on. 
Indeed, the tempo of the strike is now being stepped up. The 
purpose of the strike, which began last April, is to win union recog- 
nition and prevail upon the hotel owners to engage in the normal 
American practice of collective bargaining. 

For all too many years the operators of the struck luxury hotels 
have been paying atrociously low wages. 
owners have been imposing extremely harsh working conditions 
Local 255's strike is the result of 
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upon their oppressed employes. 


Ages. 


support of the entire American labor movement. 
You can help Local 255 in two simple ways. 
planning a winter vacation, make sure that you don't leave your 


home city until you have obtained and carefully studied the latest 


list of unfair hotels. 


you go. 
business associates about it. 


of-mouth strike publicity is vital because most of the nation’s news- 
papers, concerned about a possible loss of lucrative Miami Beach 
advertising, have imposed a blackout on this great story of working 


people fighting courageously in an effort to gain decent wages 


and just treatment. 


From the start the struggle has had the wholehearted 


Mail a postcard to the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, 525 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, asking for the 
current Florida “Off Limits’ list. 
is by calling attention to the Miami Beach hoiel strike everywhere 
Tell all your friends about it. 
Tell your relatives about it. 


If everyone helps, victory will come soon. 


equities in our tax laws which need 


to be promptly corrected. If these 
loopholes, particularly the two con. 
cerning dividend income and deple. 
tion allowances, are corrected. the 
federal government would recapture 
sufficient revenue to make possible a 
definite easing of today’s heavy tax 
burden on the lowest income families, 

It is natural that in an election 
year political forces are directed to. 
ward tax reductions. Union men. 
bers, as well as all interested citizens, 
must be alert to make certain that 
any proposed changes in taxes leave 
the federal government with sufficient 
funds to carry out its necessary func- 
tions while at the same time main- 
taining a tax structure which is fair 
to all Americans. 


In addition, the hotel 


First, if you are 


The second way you can help 


Tell your neighbors and 
Word- 
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of Labor today comprises a labor 

family of slightly more than 1,500 
affliated local unions, some forty- 
two central labor unions, thirty-five 
local units of Labor’s League for 
Political Education and sixty coun- 
cils and boards. These affiliated or- 
ganizations represent more than 800,- 
000 dues-paying members of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions in 
Pennsylvania. With their families, 
these organized working people make 
up a large part of the state’s total 
population. 

In Pennsylvania the struggle of 
workers to better their lot has been 
going on for a long, long time. The 
early part of this story is interwoven 
with the very beginnings of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The first recorded strike of work- 
ers for shorter hours was staged by 
carpenters in mid-Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Philadelphia. The first recorded 
labor union in America came into 
existence in 1792 in Philadelphia, 
where the boot and shoemakers, 
though branded by the courts as a 
“combination and conspiracy” and 
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The working people of the Keystone State 
have been making history fer a long time. 


They have always had to struggle and fight 


for a square deal. 


They’re fighting teday. 


By JOSEPH A. McDONOUGH and EARL C. BOHR 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 


indicted on the grounds they sought 
to raise their own wages, nevertheless 
persisted and survived intact. 

The struggle continued throughout 
the Nineteenth Century. In the an- 
thracite fields the legendary and noto- 
rious Molly Maguires first came into 
being for the purpose of settling ac- 
counts with ruthless coal bosses and 
foremen and the mercenaries who 
betrayed coal miners as they sought 
to improve their existence. The heroic 
efforts of the miners to organize 
against the almost insurmountable 
odds of labor spies and the Coal and 
Iron Police have been sanctified in 
the annals of labor history. 

The brutality of the Coal and Iron 
Police was matched by the ruthless 
and corrupt political organization 
which, for generations, had exerted 
a stranglehold on the political life of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1902 the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor was chartered. 
It had the benefit of the untiring and 
idealistic leadership of such men as 
Charles Miller, Elmer Greenawalt, 
F. C. Quinn and the beloved James 
H. Maurer. In Pennsylvania, as in 
many other places, maintaining a 
labor organization was often difficult 
and hazardous. 

The determination of Pennsylva- 
nia’s unions until 1932, and in some 
cases even later, to ban politics from 
the union hall and the union agenda 
was a necessary defense against the 
efforts of unscrupulous political bosses 
to corrupt susceptible members of 
labor. 


The defense of one’s union was at 
one and the same time a sacred obli- 
gation and a high privilege. To fall 
by the wayside, to yield to the blan- 
dishments and the cunning of the 
employer or to betray your fellow 
worker was to bear forever the label 
of “scab.” 

Labor heroes were spoken of in 
dramatic tones. In fact, in the an- 
thracite fields the old-timers will still 
sing homespun ballads of working- 
class martyrs. 

These were the beginnings, mem- 
orable and tragic as they were. 

The 1930s found a small but deter- 
mined labor mevement in Pennsyl- 
vania, battered and biuised by the 
great depression. But with hope re- 


kindled and energies revived by the 
New Deal symbol, thousands upon 
thousands of workers entered the la- 
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Signing of a bill by Governor Leader is witnessed by Harry Boyer (left), president 





of the C.1.0. Council, and President McDonough of Pennsylvania A. F. of L. 
Labor-advocated measure being signed is one on fair employment practices. 


bor movement. A successful chal- 
lenge was hurled at steel, soft coal 
and thousands of manufacturing 
plants throughout the state. 

The division in labor’s ranks in 
1937 and 1938 found the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Labor in 
hot water. The then president, John 
Phillips, elected to cast his lot with 
the new C.I.0. movement and en- 
deavored to retain physical possession 
of the State Federation of Labor’s 
building as well as its property. Con- 
fusion resulted. It was brought to 
an end only after the State Federation 
of Labor had reorganized in April, 
1938, under the leadership of James 
L. McDevitt as president and David 
Williams as secretary-treasurer. 
Through long and arduous legal pro- 
cedures the property of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor was restored to the 
A. F. of L. movement. 

President McDevitt was beset by a 
multitude of problems. It was neces- 
sary to reconcile and bring together 
the “old line” unions, which had 
staunchly rejected political participa- 
tion, and the new unions (the “New 
Deal babies”), which sought com- 
plete political involvement. 

Complicating the picture was the 
resurgence of a vengeful Republican 
oligarchy, once again in power, which 
sought to reverse the innovations and 
reforms instituted by Pennsylvania’s 
short-lived Little New Deal adminis- 
tration. 

With consummate skill and devo- 
tion, President McDevitt slowly and 
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carefully succeeded in welding, out 
of the fragments of a divided labor 
movement, a strong and vigorous 
State Federation of Labor—an organ- 
ization and a symbol to which the 
many affiliates, notwithstanding dif- 
fering organizational personalities, 
could pridefully look for leadership 
and for group expression. 

From 1938 to 1954 the state ad- 
ministration and its political appara- 
tus were becoming progressively more 
anti-labor and more pro-employer. 
The gains of the Little New Deal 
were weakened and washed out, one 
by one, by beth legislative and ad- 
ministrative changes. 


4 ys dissatisfaction of trade union- 
ists and the people generally with 
the reactionary and anti-iabor cast of 
the state government became apparent 
when, after many years of corrupt 
city administration, the A. F. of L. in 
Philadelphia, through Labor’s League 
for Political Education, in concert 
with the C.I.0. groups in that city, 
drove out the political bosses. 

In other parts of the state rum- 
blings with the same overtones were 
heard. And so, in November of 1954, 
A. F. of L. members and their fam- 
ilies, sparked by the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor and the 
state branch of Labor’s League for 
Political Education, brought to the 
governors chair in Harrisburg a 
voung chicken farmer and state sen- 
ator from York County, George M. 
Leader, and with him a liberal Demo- 


cratic control of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives. However, 
because of previous gerrymandering 
of senatorial districts, the people were 
unsuccessful in wresting control of 
the State Senate from the hands of 
the anti-labor reactionaries. 

Earlier in 1954, Jim McDevitt, who 
had been serving for several years as 
full-time national director of Labor’s 
League while on leave as president 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor, stepped down and was re- 
placed by the present president. The 
change in the presidency, coupled 
with the new situation in the state 
government, has indeed produced a 
remarkable and important set of cir- 
cumstances as well as problems for 
the State Federation of Labor. 

The election of Governor Leader, 
who had campaigned on a platform 
which included in toto the objectives 
set forth by the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, set afire the aspirations 
of Labor, statewide, in the hope that 
much of the anti-labor legislation 
which had been enacted during the 
preceding sixteen years could now 
finally be corrected and replaced by 
proper legislation. 

However, the political facts of life 
were not long in revealing themselves 
to organized labor. The Senate, con- 
trolled by the reactionary forces, 
seemed determined to become the 
burial ground for labor legislation 
and other progressive proposals 
needed by the people of Pennsylvania. 

Of the more than 130 legislative 
proposals sponsored by either the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of La- 
bor or its affiliates, all but a handful 
still rest in committee. 

A scant half-dozen bills in which 
organized labor has a strong interest 
have been enacted into law. Notable 
among these are the fair employment 
practices bill, finally enacted after a 
ten-year struggle by labor, and a 
vastly improved unemployment com- 
pensation law which now places Penn- 
sylvania’s standards at the top rather 
than at the bottom among all states. 
Another important gain was the fair 
truck bill long sought by the Team- 
sters’ Union. This measure elimi- 
nates discriminatory barriers which 
had impeded the flow of industrial 
products through the state. 

Still pending are important pro- 
posals which would restore the anti- 
injunction features of Pennsylvania 
law, bills amending the State Labor 
Relations Act by eliminating a num- 
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ber of discriminatory features and a 
bill calling for improvements in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
the Occupational Diseases Act. 

Unfortunately, the entire program 
endorsed by the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, dealing with much- 
needed improvements in the state in- 
stitutions for the mentally ill and 
handicapped children as well as the 
inadequacies of the public school sys- 
tem, has been blocked by the political 
stalemate in the legislature. 

This legislative session is destined 
to become the longest in the state’s 
history. The length of the session 
has imposed a tremendous burden 
upon the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor, for its officers have the 
responsibility of carefully and con- 
stantly watching over the proceedings 
in both chambers. 

However, the frustrations and the 
heartbreak of our legislative difficul- 
ties have not been without real benefit 
to our movement. 

In addition to being able to point 
out to our affiliated unions the truth 
of the traditional American Federa- 
tion of Labor philosophy of “support- 
ing our friends and defeating our 
enemies,” the officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor have been 
confronted with the need to conduct 
a more than usually intensive educa- 
tional program. 

It quickiy became apparent that the 
need to provide additional revenues 
to finance the reforms sought by or- 
ganized labor and progressive peo- 
ple were destined to be complicated 
by a constitutional prohibition 
against a graduated income tax. 

Though Governor Leader had 
pledged that he would oppose a sales 
lax as a means of financing the needs 
of government, the Pennsylvania 
Chamber of Commerce, the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Manufacturers, 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
and other such groups were hard at 
work on behalf of such a sales tax— 
but this time at a higher rate than the 
last such one per cent tax. 

In the formulation of a tax pro- 
posal the governor turned to organ- 
ized labor. The State Federation of 
Labor called upon the A. F. of L. for 
assistance in the person of its tax 
consultant, Arthur Elder. The contri- 
bution made by Art Elder resulted in 
the proposal for a classified income 
tax which, though cumbersome, nev- 
ertheless was compatible with the 
Principle of ability to pay. 
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The Executive Council and officers 
of the State Federation of Labor were 
then called upon to tour the state on 
behalf of this program in the face of 
violent opposition of the one-party 
press. 

We lost the fight for this tax in the 
Senate, the Republican majority re- 
maining adamant against any pro- 
gressive program. However, in this 
battle we won greater respect on the 
part of our affiliates who, for the first 
time, had impressively brought home 
to them the responsibility of trade un- 
ion leaders in local and state affairs. 


HE Pennsylvania State Federation 
Tt Labor has an ambitious pro- 
gram of activity for its affiliates. Aside 
from our legislative activity, our De- 
partment of Education and Research 
was reorganized after our 1954 con- 
vention and our educational program, 
though fairly extensive in the past, 
has been broadened considerably. 

We have now undertaken a series 
of one-day educational institutes in- 
volving central labor unions, individ- 
ual members of our Executive Coun- 
cil and Pennsylvania State University. 
Thus, for the first time we are insti- 
tuting educational activities in areas 
where such a program had never 
taken place. 

The officers’ training institute, 
sponsored jointly by the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor and the 
Labor Education Service of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, has become a 
regular feature of the Federation’s 
educational program. More than 100 
union officers and active members 
participate each August. The sixth 
annual institute, held last August, was 
attended by more than 125 union ofh- 
cers. It featured Senator Morse of 
Oregon, Governor Leader and officers 
of neighboring State Federations of 
Labor. These officers’ training insti- 
tutes will, of course, continue. 

Following the shining example of 
the Pittsburgh Central Labor Union 
in setting up a scholarship program, 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor is promoting a statewide 
scholarship program which ultimately 
involves the granting of some seventy- 
five scholarships each year. 

In order to assist central labor un- 
ions, particularly those in isolated 
areas, to become more effective in 
their respective communities, the 
State Federation of Labor is inaugu- 
rating a department to stimulate and 
coordinate widespread educational 


and community activity on the part 
of city central bodies. 

A new committee authorized by 
convention action is to coordinate 
and stimulate greater participation in 
United Fund and other community 
agencies. 

Especially are we proud of the 
Pennsylvania branch of L.L.P.E. and 
our many local L.L.P.E. units. It is 
gratifying that, notwithstanding the 
fact that Pennsylvania is the third 
largest state in the Union, this year 
our contributions to Labor’s League, 
money-wise, place us second only to 
New York. 

As important as anything else is 
the realization of the officers of the 
State Federation of Labor and those 
active in our movement that the de- 
plorable condition of the state insti- 
tutions and the public schools is a 
responsibility of the trade union 
movement. The revelation that Penn- 
sylvania ranks forty-eighth in the 
standing of states in many of the serv- 
ices offered the mentally and physical- 
ly ill and the handicapped children, 
and that in a few instances we are 
fiftieth in national ranking (falling 
behind all the states and also Alaska 
and Hawaii), has shocked and out- 
raged our sensibilities. 

The sick children and adults in 
Pennsylvania’s inadequate institu- 
tions and those waiting to enter come 
from our side of the tracks. We are 
now determined that the shame which 
blots the name of our state shall be 
removed by means of a vigorous, 
modern program, properly financed. 

The pages of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
erationist, our monthly paper, and 
other material published by the State 
Federation will bring home to in- 
creasing numbers of trade unionists 
our findings and our program. 

Although the A. F. of L. movement 
of Pennsylvania is old in tradition, 
ours is a movement of young labor 
veterans who have vigor and deter- 
mination and are not afraid to em- 
brace new responsibilities and new 
ideas when circumstances warrant. It 
is in this spirit that we approach the 
golden opportunity for organized la- 
bor in Pennsylvania now available to 
us through the merger of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Together we propose to march for- 
ward to make in this great state and 
this great nation a better place in 
which all of us and our children may 
live in peace and plenty. 
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Even though the cold and distinctly ugly facts 


are right there where anybody can see them, 


it seems that many persons who ought to know better 


are deliberately trying to forget that 
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- Big Four last July, every Com- 

munist front organization—from 
the World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions, the World Council of Peace and 
the scores of other international 
groupings down to the U.S. Com- 
munist Party’s noisy Daily Worker 
has been concentrating on one pro- 
gram, namely, the exploitation to the 
fullest of the so-called “spirit of 
Geneva.” 

Of especial interest to international 
communism was President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal at Geneva to break 
down the Iron Curtain barriers to 
allow cultural exchanges. This was 
immediately seized upon by the So- 
viets and their American stooges to 
start a tremendous campaign for the 
exchange of American worker dele- 
gations with Soviet “worker teams.” 
The drive for such exchanges of 
“workers” has also been heavily 
pushed in Western Germany. The 
Communists are in a great rush to 
carry out what they claim is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s policy. 

Surely, there is a zeal for peace 
among the populations of the whole 
Western world and, as far as we can 
tell, of the common man in the Com- 
munist world. Everyone dreads the 
thought of an actually “hot” war. 
But can the so-called cultural ex- 
change programs bring about a prac- 
tical exchange of the common man of 
Russia with the common man of 
America? 

Recently some German trade union 
leaders again reminded us of the let- 
down they experienced while they 
were incarcerated in Nazi concentra- 


an the historic meeting of the 
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tion camps in the fall of 1938. It 
was September, and the eyes of the 
world were on Great Britain’s Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain, whe 
was going to Munich to meet with 
Adolf Hitler. By 1938 the expansive 
Nazi dictatorship had brought Europe 
to the brink of a new world conflict. 

The trade union and political pris- 
oners of the Nazi regime hoped that 
Mr. Chamberlain, as the spokesman 
of the democratic West, would bluntly 
tell Hitler that if he carried out his 
designs of taking over parts of Czech- 
oslovakia and Poland, he could ex- 
pect Britain to go to war. Instead, 
Mr. Chamberlain came away from 
Munich believing in Hitler’s denials 
of aggressive intentions and claim- 
ing that his talks with Hitler had 
preserved “peace in our time.” Sev- 





eral months later Hitler marched in 
and took over the Sudetenland of 
Czechoslovakia, and in September of 
1939 he divided Poland with Russia. 

Long before Neville Chamberlain 
had his rude awakening, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor knew that 
“vou can’t do business with Hitler.” 
The American Federation of Labor 
never recognized the Nazi German 
Labor Front as a legitimate trade 
union. It would have been unthink- 
able in those days even to have sug- 
gested an exchange of American 
workers with the brown-shirted hordes 
of Adolf Hitler. 

Does anyone believe that the Rus- 
siar dictatorship of today is less to- 
talitarian, less brutal, less despicable 
than the Hitler regime of the 1930s? 
If so, then let him explain the mil- 
lions of Russians who are languish- 
ing in slave labor camps. Let him 
explain the uprooting and the send- 
ing to Siberia of millions of families 
of the formerly independent Baltic 
countries, to say nothing of the mil- 
lions also transferred from Southern 
Russia. Let him explain the Soviet 
purges of anyone, high or low, who 
happens to disagree with the dictator 
in power at the moment. 

Since the Moscow government of 
today is obviously a brutal dictator- 
ship, we were somewhat disturbed by 
President Eisenhower’s turning of the 
other cheek at the “meeting at the 
summit.” The Russians since have 
reacted true to form. They have 
slapped that cheek on every occasion. 
At Geneva the Communist leaders got 
the impression that the United States 
is afraid of them. They have there- 
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fore continued their drive toward 
world domination with more confi- 
dence than ever that the free West 
will ultimately capitulate. 

Let’s look at the cold facts. 

The Soviet orbit’s state of prepared- 
ness for continued instant aggression 
was demonstrated even before all the 
“summit” participants had unpacked 
their bags upon their return to their 
homelands from Geneva. An un- 
armed commercial Israeli plane, 
which accidentally strayed a few miles 
into Bulgarian territory, was bar- 
barously attacked and shot down with 
the loss of fifty-eight lives, includ- 
ing twelve Americans. The North 
Korean puppets were not deterred by 
the new “peace spirit,” shooting down 
an unarmed observation - training 
plane over the neutral zone between 
North and South Korea. 

The conciliatory concessions made 
by the Western Big Three in the 
“meeting at the summit” weakened 
the position of pro-Western Chancel- 
lor Adenauer of the German Federal 
Republic for his first meeting with 
the Soviet leaders in Moscow. A 
despondent Adenauer felt that he 
couldn’t come back from Russia 
empty-handed. He agreed to the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the two governments in ex- 
change for the paltry offer of the 
return of some 9,000 German pris- 
oners of war. Adenauer had hoped 
the Russians would also make propo- 
sals for reuniting the two Germanys 
and for the return of several hundreds 
of thousands of German civilians 
taken prisoner by the Russians during 
the first year of occupation. 

The Moscow radio hinted a few 
days ago that another Moslem state, 
Afghanistan, is about to receive Com- 
munist arms. That country is en- 
gaged in a bitter feud with Pakistan, 
which is pro-Western. Upon check- 
ing, we find that the Afghan radio 
station a day earlier announced that 
\fghanistan has in fact accepted an 
invitation to send a military mission 
to Communist-ruled Czechoslovakia 
to view the latest types of military 
equipment. Czechoslovakia’s sending 
of several shiploads of arms to Egypt 
has resulted in the actual start of 
a shooting war between Egypt and 
Israel. Communist arms to Egypt 
and Afghanistan will be accompanied 
or followed by large Russian military 
attaché teams. 

The Kremlin recently has also 
stepped up its economic aid to both 
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Egypt and Afghanistan. In Kabul, 
the capital of Afghanistan, the Soviets 
are building roads, paving streets, 
laying pipelines and erecting grain 
elevators and oil tanks. In India, 
the Russians are building a large 
steel mill. In Egypt, the Soviets have 
contracted for the building of a dam. 

Add to the above the swing to the 
left in the recent Indonesian elections, 
in which international Communist in- 
trigues played a most important role, 
and the declaration by Communist 
China it would take Macao by force 
from Portugal and you get an idea 
of how Moscow is cooperating in 
“the spirit of Geneva.” 

On the Western Allied side, “the 
spirit of Geneva” has had opposite 
effects. The unwarranted optimistic 
official press releases issued by the 
U.S. Geneva delegation in the con- 
ference’s early days strongly sug- 
gested that the Communist dictator- 
ship of the past should be forgotten. 
For the first time Soviet bosses—in 
this case Khrushchev, Bulganin and 
Molotov—were pictured as the ami- 
able and smiling representatives of 
(Shh! Mustn’t say the dirty word 
“totalitarian”!) Russia. President 
Eisenhower topped this exhibition of 
sweetness and light by bringing pres- 
ents to give to his “good friend 
Zhukov” for the reported marriage 
of Marshal Zhukov’s daughter. 

This veritable epidemic of affec- 
tion shown Communist Russia, a for- 
mer social outcast, caused a major 
letdown in the Allied world. The 
forces of neutralism as well as those 
of nationalism now claimed to see 
less need for defensive alliances. In 
the United States these forces moved 
to cut foreign aid and military ae- 
sistance. Britain announced a 1214 
per cent reduction in its armed forces. 
Belgium and the Netherlands propose 
to reduce the length of service of their 
conscriptive forces. France diverted 
two divisions from NATO (the de- 
fense of Europe) to North Africa, 
although France was still two divi- 
sions short of fulfilling its original 
NATO commitments. 

The so-called “Geneva spirit” had 
done its work. The Western allies 
relaxed in their defenses while Russia 
stealthily continued its conspiracy to 
conquer the world. 

Thank heavens, there is one pow- 
erful element in our free society which 
was not taken in by the “Geneva 
spirit.” It is the world’s free labor 
movement. 


7. International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, of which the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
are important components, warned 
its member organizations to be on 
guard against the appeals for an ex- 
change of U.S. worker delegations 
with those of the phony unions of 
dictator-ruled Russia. Said the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions: 

“If free trade union representa- 
tives were to visit Russia, they would 
be shown ‘impeccable factories, gym- 
nasia, trade union buildings (state 
trade unions, of course) luxuriously 
furnished and sports fields magnifi- 
cently kept.’ 

“The visitors would not be shown 
the prison cells of the Lubianka, nor 
the forced-labor camps of Siberia and 
the glacial region of the Baltic, with 
their millions upon millions of pris- 
oners and slaves; nor the suburbs 
of Moscow, Leningrad and other 
towns of the Soviet world where entire 
families crowd together in a single 
room: nor the famous kolkhozes 
where Soviet men and women working 
on farms lead an extremely primitive 
existence. 

“In spite of the friendliness cam- 
paign, all this continues to exist, and 
as long as it goes on the Soviet em- 
pire will deservedly continue to be 
condemned and reproved by free men 
and by the free peoples.” 

The free trade unions of the United 
States have not fa‘len for this new 
Communist line of “exchange of 
worker delegations.” Neither have 
the unions of Western Germany, 
where the drive has been terrific, 
been moved by this obvious Com- 
munist snare. Each of the sixteen 
German national unions, which have 
6,000,000 members in the aggregate, 
has made very clear in its official 
publications that free West German 
workers will not meet with representa- 
lives of the captive Germans of the 
Fast. 

This was a decision made by broth- 
ers against brothers! The decision 
was a hard one, but it reflected the 
free workers’ overwhelming abhor- 
rence of anything which smacked of 
Soviet dictatorship. 

Freedom-loving Western Germans 
insist that you can’t do business with 
Khrushchev. The sooner the free 
democratic world as a whole realizes 
this truism the better chance it has 
of its survival. 
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Every day the need for a prac- 
ticable employe-management arrange- 
ment in the United States postal serv- 
ice becomes more apparent. 

In private industry, employers and 
workers have long since recognized 
the value, even the necessity of ade- 
quate and mutually satisfactory ma- 
chinery for the prompt adjustment of 
grievances and for consultation and 
mediation of differences of all kinds 
between management and employes. 
In private industry, employers as well 
as employes are aware of the benefits 
in the form of improved morale— 
which results in greater productivi- 
ty and loyalty to the job—when the 
workers receive proper acknowledg- 
ment of their interests and utilization 
of their knowledge and skills. 

Any industry or business which af- 
fects the welfare of the people or a 
considerable portion of them owes it 
to the public to use to the fullest extent 
the abilities and facilities of both man- 
agement and labor to provide the best 
possible service. No business affects 
all of the people as directly or as 
intimately as the postal service. It is 
essential, therefore, that the morale 
of approximately half a million em- 
ployes of the U.S. postoffices system 
be at the highest possible level. 

The Lloyd-LaFollette Act. known 
as the “anti-gag” law, was enacted 
long ago because of the refusal by 
Postoffice Department officials to rec- 
ognize the right of employes to organ- 
ize for their mutual benefit and pro- 
tection and executive 
orders by Presidents Theodore Roose- 
velt and William Howard Taft prohi- 
biting any appeal by postal workers 
to Congress for redress of their griev- 
ances or for improvements in their 
conditions of employment. 

The National Federation of Post- 
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office Clerks has long sought legisla- 
tion to amplify and supplement the 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act and guarantee 
the practical application of the rights 
it defines, namely, the right to organ- 
ize and to affiliate with other organ- 
izations of workers for their mutual 
benefit, economically and_ socially, 
and the right to petition Congress. 

Proposed legislation to require con- 
sultation and negotiation with organ- 
izations of employes on matters af- 
fecting the welfare of employes and to 
establish an impartial Board of Ap- 
peals for individual grievances has 
been before Congress for numerous 
sessions. In the present Congress is 
the bill H.R. 697, by Representative 
George M. Rhodes of Pennsylvania. 

It is significant that a special com- 
mittee of the conservative American 
Bar Association recently issued a re- 
port declaring that federal and postal 
employes “have an inherent and justi- 
fiable right to organize among them- 
selves to serve their own best interests 
and welfare.” The committee recom- 
mended that the government provide 
stronger recognition of employe un- 
ions and establish workable grievance 
machinery to handle the complaints 
of aggrieved employes. 

The Bar Association’s committee 
concluded its report as follows: 

“The business of government is 
everybody’s business. A satisfied and 
contented corps of public servants, 
the attraction and retention of com- 
petent personnel and uninterrupted 
service to the people are the essen- 
tial goals to be sought in providing 
any grievance procedure.” 

At the present time the need for 
recognition of employe organizations 
and the impartial and humane con- 
sideration of personnel problems and 
personal grievances is greater than 
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ever. Instead, we have the greatest 
reorganization of the postal system in 
its history, effectuated by so-called 
“experts” ir operation efficiency 
whose know!.dge of the intricacies 
has been garnered from classrooms 
and largely consists of mathematics. 
Revolutionary changes are being 
made without consultation with em- 
ployes or their representatives and 
without previous knowledge being giv- 
en them. 

A job-standard program that ex- 
ceeds anything devised by the un- 
lamented Taylor* or any of his dis- 
ciples is in progress. Tests are being 
made to determine the time required 
to do a task. When that is determined. 
a set of figures is compiled to com- 
pute the productivity of an office or 
a section of that office. Ratings are 
posted periodically so that the offices 
or sections may be compared. the 
object being to induce the section or 
office that is rated low to improve ils 
production. 

As an illustration, if it takes one 
second for a distributor of mail to 
pick up a letter, read the address and 





* Frederick Winslow Taylor, who died in 1915, 
was an industrial engineer. Under the guts 
of “scientific management,” he advanced speed- 
up methods which were emphatically opposed 
by working people. 
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inspect it to see that it bears the 
proper postage, that the stamp is pro- 
perly canceled and that it bears a 
legible postmark, and place it in the 
proper pigeonhole of his case, he 
should distribute sixty letters per min- 
ute, 3.600 letters per hour and 28,800 
letters in an eight-hour day. 

Impossible, you say? Well, that is 
the gimmick. If you are an “old- 
timer” (one who has been ten or more 
years in the service) and you are 
married and have a home partly paid 
for, have two or three children to 
feed, clothe and educate, and you are 
not skilled in another trade or pro- 
fession—there is no other job where 
you can use the skill you have ac- 
quired or the knowledge you have 
spent innumerable hours of your own 
time to acquire to make you a good 
mail distributor—you don’t want to 
lose your job or be subjected to salary 
reduction or suspension without pay. 
So you do your level best to get your 
productivity up to an impossible 
standard. 

The supervisor has the responsibili- 
ty of seeing that his section or office 
standard is improved. He is harassed 
by the higher supervisors and in turn 
is impelled to harass the men under 
him. Men working under such con- 
ditions soon lose the spirit of “team- 
work” that makes dispatches on time 
and keeps the mails moving expedi- 
tiously toward their destination. 


a example of the manner in 
£4 which so-called “economy” is be- 
ing practiced is the arbitrary reduc- 
tion of auxiliary help, meaning the re- 
duction of the hours of substitutes by 
an average of at least 10 per cent. 
Thousands of substitute employes who 
were looking forward to the increase 
in pay provided by the act of June 10, 
1955, now find that, because of the 
reduction in their hours of work, they 
are getting less than they received 
before the enactment of that law. 

Typical was the experience of one 
postoffice which tried to observe the 
following instructions: 

“Vacancies in any classification 
should not be filled and conditional 
career or temporary appointments 
pending establishment of registers 
should not be made without prior 
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approval of this office. When request- 
ing appointments, the reason such an 
employe is to be hired must be stated 
specifically. 

“Temporary employes should be 
dropped from the roll of all offices to 
the greatest extent possible. 

“Employes assigned to window 
work should be used in the mailing 
division as far as possible. The work 
of window clerks should be consoli- 
dated as much as possible with a view 
to effecting savings. No reduction in 
necessary service should be permitted, 
however. Employes assigned to desk 
work should be utilized on the mails 
for parts of their tours. 

“At city delivery offices, mail ar- 
riving on weekends should be sorted 
so as to be available for the carriers 
on Monday. If carriers are leaving 
on Monday without taking the mail 
which is available in the office, it may 
be necessary to schedule additional 
regular employes on Saturdays and 
Sundays to insure that distribution is 
complete. 

“The instructions in Article 342.311 
of the Postal Manual in regard to 
pairing of carrier routes should be 
fully utilized. The cooperation of 
carriers should be obtained in casing 
on their paired route when their part- 
ner is absent on compensatory time 
or on leave. This should result in a 
savings in the auxiliary time needed 
to cover these routes on the lighter 
days. 

“Especially during light periods of 
the year, some postmasters are effect- 
ing savings by employing substitute 
carriers only six hours to cover routes 
when the regular carriers are absent 
on compensatory leave. 

“Similar savings can be made on 
parcel post routes. Hour for hour 
replacement for absent time on parcel 
post routes should not be allowed un- 
less absolutely necessary. 

“By District Operations Manager.” 

Manpower hours were reduced 9 
per cent in the case of clerks and 8 
per cent in the carrier force. The office 
managed to keep within the allow- 
ance for carriers but exceeded the 
allowance for clerical work slightly. 
Second- and third-class mails were 
delayed from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. Special delivery mail and 


some parcel post mail were delivered 
by regular foot carriers. 

In many offices regular clerks who 
eight within ten hours, and substitutes 
are being scheduled for early morning 
and late evening tours to make up a 
four-, five- or six-hour day. 

Certainly, the consideration or, 
rather, the lack of consideration being 
given to the welfare of employes is 
being reflected in a deterioration of 
postal service. Yet the present heads 
of the Postoffice Department would 
put the onus for the lowered morale 
of postal employes upon the organ- 
ization to which these workers belong. 

Addressing the National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters at Detroit a short 
time ago, Mr. Norman Abrams, As- 
sistant Postmaster General, said: 

“We have been developing some 
work performance standards for the 
distribution of mail by postoffice 
clerks which have recently been at- 
tacked by certain so-called leaders of 
the Federation of Postoffice Clerks, 
who seek to create dissension and to 
confuse the true issues in a struggle 
for personal power within their or- 
ganization. Actually, these, so-called 
spokesmen are advocating a slowdown 
of work which, I feel certain, post- 
office clerks generally resent.” 

This is the same Mr. Abrams who, 
in discussing the recent salary legis- 
lation with a postoffice clerk who had 
mentioned his difficulties in trying to 
provide for a wife and four children 
on a postoffice clerk’s salary, said: 

“You can’t hold me responsible for 
your four children.” 

He cannot, however, shift the re- 
sponsibility for the confusion, dis- 
satisfaction and disgust of postal 
clerks who are being treated like 
refractory children to people who 
have buiit an organization based upon 
a justifiable pride in an essential serv- 
ice. Nor can he dodge the respon- 
sibility for the deterioration of serv- 
ice that is taking place in spite of 
the sincere efforts of postoffice clerks 
to give the public the service they 
want and to which the people of 
America are entitled. 

If there were no other justification 
for the enactment of the Rhodes bill— 
and there are many—the callousness 
with which the plea of a faithful em- 
ploye was brushed aside is ample 
reason for the people to demand and 
for Congress to require that the postal 
employes be given humane considera- 
tion and treatment. 
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dow NEWS BRIBIKS 


bA signficant victory has been won 
by employes of six plants of the Rock- 
ingham Poultry Cooperative in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. They ob- 
tained a 1514-cent hourly increase 
after a seven-week strike. Nine hun- 
dred employes, members of Local 393, 
Butcher Workmen, benefit from the 
pact. 


>Two downtown hotels in Indianap- 
olis are 100 per cent organized for 
the first time. Local 58, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, has signed 
agreements with the Antlers Hotel 
and the Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel call- 
ing for substantial wage increases and 
fringe benefits. 


bFederal Labor Union 20584 and 
the Peerless Wire Goods Company, 
Lafayette, Ind., have 
signed an accord calling 


two units of office employes at the U.S. 
Hoffman Machinery Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. Contract negotiations are 
now under way. 


>Two Detroit local unions of office 
workers have agreed to amalgamate 
upon completion of the A. F. of L.- 
C.1.0. merger. C.1.0. Local Indus- 
trial Union 72 and Local 42 of the 
A. F. of L. Office Employes will join 
have an estimated membership of 


1,500. 


>Federal Labor Unions 24321, Peru, 
Ind., has gained a substantial wage 
increase and an improved retire- 
ment plan in a new pact with the 
Central Signal Company. A. F. of L. 
Organizer Don Costello assisted in 
the negotiations. 


bLocal 2549 of the Carpenters, Chi- 
cago, has gained an increase of 10 
cents an hour at the W. W. Kimball 
piano plant. The pact also calls for 
a cost-of-living wage escalator. the 
first time such a clause has been ac- 
cepted by the company in its 98-year 
history. 


>Teamsters working as newspaper 
drivers have secured shorter hours 
in a new contract with the St. Louis 
dailies. The pact also increases wages 
30 cents an hour over a three-year 
period, establishes a new pension plan 
and calls for improved fringe benefits. 


bLocals 512 and 621, Paper Workers, 
have won substantial wage increases 
in a new pact with Brown Paper Mill 
Company, West Monroe, La. 





for an across-the-board in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour. 
An additional 10-cent 
boost will become effec- 
tive November 1, 1956. 


>Local 963 of the Glaziers 
has negotiated a new two- 
year agreement with em- 
3 . . > 
ployers in the nation’s 
capital. The workers get 
1214 cents an hour more 
this year and again next 
year. Two holidays are 
also added each year. 


>More than 200 members 
of Local 143, Butcher 
Workmen, have won a 
wage boost of $5 per week 
and other improvements 
in their new contract with | 
meat jobbing plants and 
sausage kitchens in the 
Portland, Ore., area. 


>Local 193 of the Painters 
and Atlanta, Ga., contrac- 
tors have agreed on a 15- 
cent hourly increase and a 
boost of 10 cents more 
next September. 


PLocal 14, Office Em- 
ployes, has won a repre- 
sentation election among 
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To Promote Cooperation 
(Continued from Page 35) 


thought seems to have been that workers, 
who had made their contributions and 
sacrifices during the war, had a right to 
expect such a benefit out of the terms of 
peace. 

In the preamble to the constitution of 
the I.L.0., it is recited: 

“Whereas universal and lasting peace 
can be established only if it is based upon 
social justice; 

“And whereas conditions of labor exist 
involving such injustice, hardship and pri- 
yation to large numbers of people as to 
produce unrest so great that the peace and 
harmony of the world are imperiled * * *,” 

In 1944 the general conference of the 
LL.O. restated the aims, purposes and 
principles of the I.L.0. in a -document 
which has come to be known as the Decla- 
ration of Philadelphia. It is there stated: 

“The Conference recognizes the solemn 
obligation of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to further among the nations 
of the world programs which will achieve: 

o cd a 

“(e) the effective recognition of the right 
of collective bargaining, the cooperation of 
management and labor in the continuous 
improvement of productive efficiency, and 
the collaboration of workers and employers 
in the preparation and application of social 
and economic measures.” 

The International Labor Organization is 
now a well-established, highly respected in- 
stitution housed in excellent quarters in 
Geneva. It collects, analyzes and distri- 
butes information and studies on all sub- 
jects relating to the international adjust- 
ment of conditions of life and labor. It 
functions on a tripartite basis, with gov- 
ernment, employer and worker representa- 
tives participating. 

The I.L.0. has after careful study and a 
considerable amount of debate adopted a 
number of measures designed to effectuate 
its basic aims and purposes. These have 
been largely in the form of conventions 
or recommendations on specific subjects. 
However, even the highest form of enact- 
ment, the convention, becomes binding on 
a member state only after that state has 
ratified or approved it in accprdance with 
its own laws. Its principal of ligation is to 
present the convention to i appropriate 
parliamentary body for ap) -oval or rati- 
fication. If the convention is acted upon 
favorably, there then arises the duty of 
making periodic reports to the I.L.O. as to 
the steps taken to put it into effect. 

It is true that findings and pronounce- 
ments of the I.L.O. have been influential 
within the separate countries, aside from 
their legally binding effect, and especially 
so in the less advanced industrial coun- 
tries, 

It is not possible to list here all the ac- 
tivities of I.L.0. during the past thirty-five 
years or even all the conventions or recom- 
mendations it has adopted. There are now 
104 conventions and 100 recommendations. 
To indicate the scope of the subjects cov- 
ered, it is sufficient to note that they deal 
with specific matters like hours of work, 
minimum wage machinery, child labor, va- 
cations, industrial health, safety and wel- 
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fare, social insurance, labor inspection and 
statistics, and also with things more in- 
tangible, like the right to organize and 
bargain collectively and the freedom of 
association. 

With this description of the past in 
mind, we may now consider the nature and 
some of the difficulties of the proposed 
I.L.0. program for the conscious promo- 
tion of cooperation. This program is in 
keeping with the obligation to further the 
collaboration of workers and employers in 
improving productive efficiency and in the 
preparation and application of social and 
economic measures. 

The International Labor Conference, 
after several weeks of debate, called upon 
Director-General Morse to “review the 
1.L.0.’s activities as a whole and to con- 
sider how these activities should be modi- 
fied or supplemented so as to contribute 
effectively toward promoting labor-man- 
agement cooperation and better human re- 
lations throughout the werld.” 

This resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 117 to 16, the dissenters being largely 
the Eastern European bloc. The action 
took place in June. 

This vote, added to what I heard in my 
informal discussions, convinced me_ that 
the member states are now definitely re- 
ceptive to this program and that I.L.O. 
should proceed with it. The nations now 
becoming industrialized desire assistance 
and guidance, and the so-called advanced 
nations are anxious to provide it. 

Experience has taught that stable and 
constructive labor-management _relation- 
ships require the organization of workers 
into undominated trade unions and that 
such unions must be accepted by employers 
and their orgauizations as an integral part 
of industrial society. 

It is also now understood that, in the 
collective dealings which follow organiza- 
tion, decisions should be reached jointly so 
far as possible by intelligent appraisal of 
the pertinent facts rather than by a test 
of strength or sheer force or threat. 
Through such an approach the parties 
benefit directly by avoiding the needless 
loss of wages and profits, and they also 
thereby give more consideration to the 
national or community welfare. They thus 
respect their duty to society, both by pro- 
viding necessary services or products and 
by sharing fairly the benefits of increased 
productivity. 

Nevertheless, no one in a democratic so- 
ciety advocates the flat prohibition of 
strikes or lockouts. A good deal of social 
or economic progress has been the result 
of obstinate disagreement. The right to 
shut dewn an enterprise is an essential 
part of the process of collective bargaining. 
What is desired is the maintenance of the 
right to shut down an industry over an in- 
dustrial dispute but at the same time a 
cautious and rare use of this right, not by 
legal compulsion but by conviction that it 
is the rational and socially responsible 
course to follow. 

The attainment of such an objective re- 
quires a patient educational effort by the 
International Labor Organization. It can- 


not be accomplished by any form of legis- 
lative mandate. My recommendation is 
that the I.L.O. recruit a carefully selected 
staff for this purpose, who would be under 
instructions to transmit their guidance to 
the several countries and to conduct com- 
parative studies through representative na- 
tionals of the country. They would thereby 
make their efforts more acceptable and 
would pace themselves in accordance with 
the capacity of the people involved. 

The International Labor Organization 
would also have to provide statistical mate- 
rial, simplified literature and precedents of 
various kinds, and it would assist in de- 
veloping methods of collecting data and in 
making possible more advanced training 
by visits to other countries and to a spe- 
cialized institute at Geneva. All such guid- 
ance would have to be given equally to 
management and labor, because all relation- 
ships are at least two-sided, and if there 
is no parallel development in thinking the 
relationship is bound to suffer. 

There are many obstacles that will have 
to be overcome. Traditional prejudices, old 
habits, a strong sense of class consciousness 
and lack of education are some of the more 
obvious. There is also the revival of na- 
tionalism in countries recently divested of 
the colonial status and the resistance or 
sensitivity to foreign influence. 

Even in some of the more advanced na- 
tions there is still an unwillingness to ac- 
cept the truth that with improvement in 
technology and productivity there must be 
an increase in production and, at the min- 
imum, a maintenance of employment. This 
in turn depends on the willingness to es- 
tablish wages and prices at such levels 
that the increased production can be sold 
and consumed. 

Finally, there are the fundamentally op- 
posed political and economic theories 
among the member states. The Com- 
munist nations voted against the resolution 
to proceed mainly on the ground that it 
“ignores the irreconcilable nature of the 
conflict between employers and workers.” 
They themselves, however, ignore the prog- 
ress that has been seen in democratic 
countries in the constantly enlarging areas 
of intelligent industrial cooperation. 

The Eastern group also overlooked the 
fact that this program provides a vehicle 
by which the East and the West may dem- 
onstrate their ability to work together in a 
constructive activity to advance the stand- 
ards of living and the general welfare of 
large numbers of people throughout the 
world. This could, far beyond abstract 
expressions, tend to satisfy the world that 
both groups are truly receptive to concilia- 
tion and desirous of finding grounds on 
which they may work in harmony rather 
than in antagonism. 

On other matters they have fixed and 
repeatedly announced positions, from which 
they find it difficult to withdraw. This ef- 
fort, on the other hand, is new and the 
potential benefits to mankind are vast. It 
seems to me that it would indeed be a 
double blessing if, in addition to its more 
obvious and direct benefits, this program 
of the I.L.0. should result in the lessening 
of international tensions and in proving 
that such an accomplishment is possible 
under the auspices of an_ international 
agency. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson, former Gover- 
nor of Illinois—Our world is not mov- 
ing, by the action 
of some inscrut- 
able “hidden 
hand,” toward 
spreading pros- 
perity, rising 
standards and 
the extension of 
freedom. On the 
contrary, the 
drift is the other way—to population 
outstripping resources in backward 
lands, to wealth accumulating in the 
already wealthy West, and to the Com- 
munists’ propaganda and infiltration. 
If they succeed in capturing the revo- 
lution of the underdeveloped areas— 
the uncommitted third of the world— 
as they have already captured the rev- 
olutions of Russia and China, the 
circle of freedom on earth will dan- 
gerously shrink. Yet anti-commu- 
nism and self-interest should not be 
our only motive in offering a helping 
hand to people struggling for dignity 
and independence. Unselfishness and 
magnanimity are also part of the 
American record. And there is much 
we can do to help reverse the fatality 
in less fortunate lands whereby pov- 
erty breeds ever more poverty and 
hatred breeds ever more hatred. 





Matthew Woll, A. F. of L. vice- 
president — Western diplomats, the 
statesmen of de- 
mocracy, nave a 
dangerously false 
evaluation of the 
nature of the to- 
talitarian state, of 
its basic aims and 
methods. This 
was true of 
Chamberlain in 
regard to Hitler, of Roosevelt and 
Churchill in their relations with 
Stalin, and of the present Western 
statesmen in their dealings with 
Khrushchev, Molotov and company. 
Our diplomatic statesmen persist in 
clinging to the notion that Moscow, 
Peiping and their ilk essentially rep- 
resent national states which happen 
to be momentarily aggressive and 
not well-behaved. Our foreign policy 
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spokesmen are steeped in the teach- 
ings and principles of Grotius and in 
illusions about Communists being 
able or willing to have regard for 
agreements, pledges and pacts solemn- 
ly entered into. The statesmen speak- 
ing for a totalitarian power in nego- 
tiations with democratic states always 
speak as if they were negotiating from 
positions of greater strength than we 
do. This is so not because the totali- 
tarian power—Communist Russia or 
Hitlerite Germany — was always 
stronger than its democratic oppo- 
nents. It is so simply because the 
diplomats of dictatorship have al- 
ways felt that the democracies would 
not dare to back up their words with 
power, while their own dictatorial 
regimes were always prepared to 
throw in all their strength for the 
achievement of any objective they 
desired. Illustrative and in confirma- 
tion of this is Hitler’s march into the 
Rhineland in 1936—in violation of 
all treaties__as then mighty France 
and Britain merely looked on and did 
nothing et a moment of such brazen 
challenge. Similarly, totalitarian bluff 
and bombast enabled Stalir to get 
away with very much in the imme- 
diate post-Yalta days. Such Commu- 
nist strategy enabled Mao Tse-tung 
to pull the wool over the eyes of 
many Western experts on the Far 
East during the last ten years. Only 
when the Western democracies dealt 
with the Soviet rulers from positions 
of strength, only when the Commu- 
nist warlords realized that their bluff 
might be called, did the free world 
succeed in beating the Soviet states- 
men—or in inflicting defeats on 
Soviet policy manifested through di- 
plomacy and subversion or the threat 
of force. We need but cite how the 
Soviet imperialists were thwarted in 
their plot to grab Iran, how they were 
beaten in their barbarous blockade of 
Berlin. By the same token and in 
confirmation of the same truth, we 
cite in reverse the cruel fate which 
befell Czechoslovakia when the West 
did nothing. The "itter folly of West- 
ern statesmanship clinging to the pre- 
cepts and technique of Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Century diplomacy 
in dealings with the Soviet state and 





its partners and satellites is pain- 
fully demonstrated in the attitude 
toward Communist China. In the ees 
of British statesmanship, Mao Tse. 
tung is entitled to diplomatic recog. 
nition and U.N. membership merely 
because he has what London calls 
effective control. Recently, Mr. An- 
thony Nutting declared that “China 
is a fact” and must, therefore. be 
recognized and admitted into the 
United Nations. This type of ap. 
proach is utterly unrealistic. It is 
diplomacy in a vacuum—insofar as 
the reality of the current world crisis 
and its nature are concerned. 


Dave Beck, president, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters—Our or- 
ganization be. 
came an affiliate 
of the American 
Federation of 
Labor fifty-two 
years ago. The 
international un- 
ion was chartered 
in October, 1903, 
when an amal- 
gamation convention was held at Ni- 
agara Falls. This convention formed 
the Teamsters National Union of 
America. That small group of dele- 
gates represented 50,000 drivers. They 
were endowed with a great determina- 
tion to be a vital force in the trans- 
portation industry and in the labor 
movement of their times. That spirit 
of fifty-two years ago set the keynote 
which has actuated us to this day. In 
1955 we are determined to be a vital 
force in our industry—in the great 
business of the distribution of goods 
and the performance of services—and 
to be a strong force in American la- 
bor. Those men who met in Niagara 
Falls were fundamental in their ap- 
proach. They wanted to improve the 
wages, hours and conditions of team 
drivers through union action. That 
purpose is just as sound today as it 
was in 1903. As satisfying as it m 
be to look at our achievements 0: 
more than half a century and to take 
pride in our past, our greatest duty 
is to the present and to the future. 
We must keep pace with the times. 
We must look forward to the chal- 
lenges of tomorrow and the promises 
which can only be fulfilled if we all 
work hard, meeting the problems of 
today and tomorrow with the intel- 
ligence and resourcefulness necessary 
to overcome all obstacles. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


We Still Need Hach Other 


ARGE wrinkled her brow. The 
problem in physics was a puz- 
zler. Suddenly she looked up 

from the bulky book and addressed 
her green-eyed chum. 

“You know, Louise, our great- 
srandparents didn’t have it so hard. 
Sure they had their worries. I know 
that. But I don’t think their worries 
were anything like the ones we have 
nowadays.” 

Louise patted her hair, smiled and 
said: 

“What makes you say a thing like 
that, Marge?” 

“Well, just take an item like atomic 
energy. Those old-timers didn’t need 
to bother their heads about the equa- 
tions for nuclear fission. And they 
didn’t even dream of most of the 
things we take for granted.” 

“Oh, I know that,” said Louise. 

“Sure. And listen to this, Louise. 
Do you suppose my great-grand- 
father ever gave a passing thought to 
the speed of a jet flying from here to 
San Francisco? Of course not. Al! 
he wanted to know was if the covered 
wagon train that left St. Louis in the 
spring would find a safe passage over 
the mountains before winter stopped 
them cold.” 

Louise was now tapping her thumb- 
nail with her fountain pen. 

“I guess you do have a real point 
there,” she said. “I’m sure my great- 
grandmother never lost any sleep 
the way I am trying to learn the traf- 
fic regulations so she could pass her 
driver's test.” 

“All she had to do,” said Marge, 
“was know which way to pull the 
reins when she said ‘gee’ or ‘haw.’ ” 

Ray entered the room. He was 
Marge’s brother. Ray was tall, broad- 
shouldered, bright and friendly. 

“And some far-distant cousin of 
curs probably didn’t have to worry 
too much about whether his father 
would let him have the automobile 
for the game Friday night,” was his 
irst contribution. 

“Sure.” said Marge. “They had 
their problems, but they really had 
it easy in those days. All: they had 
lo worry about was whether they 
had enough timber cut for the barn 
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or house raising when all the folks 
from round about came out to help 
them put up the house or the barn.” 

Ray tugged at his ear lobe as he 
listened to his sister’s observations. 

“That reminds me,” he said. “The 
Junior Union is having a square 
dance in a couple of weeks. It’s to 
open our new membership drive.” 

“T know,” came from Marge. “But 
if you don’t let me do some tall 
studying, sonny boy, I for one will 
be sitting at home.” 

Louise and Ray responded imme- 
diately to the powerful hint. They 
moved into the living room and Ray 
turned on the television set. They 
seated themselves on the sofa. 

“IT wonder what those Americans 
of long, long ago would have thought 
of this magical instrument,” the girl 
said. 

“We'll never know,” responded 
Ray. “But what I'd really like to 
know is what they would have thought 
of our great industrial expansion in 
ever so many ways unknown to them. 
All kinds of new things—produced by 
methods they never even dreamed of. 
In fact, Louise, the methods of pro- 
duction weren’t even dreamed of, in 
many cases, as recently as twenty-five 
years ago.” 

“It’s a very different world from 
what it used to be, isn’t it Ray?” 

“It is in many ways. And here’s 
another way it’s different. Even in 
Grandpa’s day—and that isn’t so long 
ago, you know—it was a terribly 
dangerous thing for a man to belong 
to a union. It took a lot of courage 
to carry a union card in those days. 
The employers would blacklist and 
try to starve a man if they found out 
he belonged to the union. And now 
we have millions of men and women 
who are members of unions and 
mighty proud of it. Because they 
are organized. nobody can push them 
around. And these union members 
are working together to raise the 
standards of all wage-earners and to 
make this a better country in every 
way.” 

There was nothing on any TV chan- 
nel to seize their interest. Ray turned 
the set off. He and Louise sat in 


silence for a while. Then the girl 
spoke. 

“I was thinking over what Marge 
said a few minutes ago. You know— 
about those old-time barn raisings. 
Well, don’t you think we’re still work- 
ing together to build our homes and 
barns, only doing it a little different 
way? It isn’t done by an actual 
barn raising, as in the old days, but 
by working together to protect the 
rights of ourselves and our fellow- 
men.” 

“Exactly right,” agreed Ray. “The 


_ American trade unionist in his make- 


up is just like his pioneer forefathers. 
The union member makes his con- 
tribution by fulfilling his union obli- 
gations just as the pioneers made their 
contribution by helping one another 
to make their homes secure.” 

“That’s what | mean, Ray,” said 
Louise, her green eyes sparkling. 
“Mavbe we aren’t pioneers any more 
in this land of ours—but we are still 
dependent on one another for our 
well-being, and we all have to work 
together so we can go forward to- 
gether.” 

Marge had walked in from the 
adjoining room as Louise was speak- 
ing. 

“Do you mean,” asked Marge, “in 
union there is strength?” 

“Positively!” Louise replied. 

“That’s exactly it,” said Ray. “In 
union there is strength. Strength 
against insecurity. Strength against 
exploitation. Strength against un- 
American ideologies. Don’t forget 
this one thing, girls. It’s true that 
those pioneers are long gone, but 
we're all Americans just as they were, 
and we have the same spirit they had. 
And so do our fathers and mothers. 
And the way people express that ‘all 
together’ spirit nowadays is by join- 
ing with other people in trade unions 
to achieve a purpose good for all. A 
hundred years ago the pioneers did 
it with barn raisings. Today we do 
it with trade unions. But it’s really 
all the same fundamental idea.” 

“You were never more absolutely 
right, Ray,” said Marge. “I couldn’t 
possibly agree with you more com- 
pletely. You have spoken the truth.” 
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TO UNDERSTAND the principles of the 
American labor movement, to have a thorough 
knowledge of the policies and the programs 
of the movement, you need to be a regular 
reader of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the 
monthly magazine of organized labor since 
894. For the alert and intelligent wage- 
earner, this is the indispensable trade union 
magazine. Every issue of THe AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST presents a wealth of significant, 
timely, highly interesting and profusely illus- 
trated material which is read with enjoyment 
and profit by multitudes of thoughtful trade 
unionists in every part of the United States 
who recognize the tremendous importance of 
keeping well-informed. 

Recognized for six decades as America’s 
foremost labor magazine, THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST also has long had an army of 
interested readers in other areas of the world 

. in the countries of Europe ... in Japan, 
Pakistan. India and other Asian lands . . . 


in Canada, Mexico and Cuba . . . in Central 
and South America... in Australia and New 
Zealand . . . and in several countries of Africa. 

Now that the Christmas shopping season is 
in full swing, are you seeking a truly worth- 
while gift for a friend who wants to know 
more about American labor? You can do 
this very easily—while spending only a small 
sum—by giving your friend a year’s sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
Still only $2 for a whole year of outstanding 
labor reading! Simply mail your list, with 
check or money order, and we'll be glad to 
do the rest. 
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901 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 
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